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STEPHEN CALVERT. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Such were the emotions which were 
excited in my heart by one: whom I had 
never seen, and whbse person and fea¬ 
tures I knew only by description. Jn 
this way did the lawless and wild enthu¬ 
siasm of my character first display itself. 
I regarded my feelings with wonder and 
mortification. They reminded mer—of 
what I had read in the ol% poets, of 
lieroes wl\g wept away their lives for 
love, though the object of their passtofi 
had never been seen, and sometim^ did 
exist, 'piese picture,, which Ger? 

VOL. 11. B 
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vantes bad taught me ta- ^i c |i> n1p or to 
disbelieve, I now regarded altered 
eyeSj.and perceived that theyj'i'ere some¬ 
what more than creatures of a crazeH or 
perverse fancy. 

■ On entering Wallace’s parlour, my 
friend presented me to one whom lie 
called my cousin, my confusion scarcely 
allowed me to receive her offered cheek, 
or to look at her. One glance, however, 
was sufficient to dissolve my dream, and 
quiet my emotion. I was restored, in a 
moment, to myselfi and to indifference; 
and could scarcely persuade myself that 
this was the being wdiom my fancy had 
so luxuriantly and vividly pourtrayed. 

She was diminutive in size, and with¬ 
out well-turned, or well-adjusted mem¬ 
bers or features. Her face was moulded 
with someidelicacy, but it was scarred 
by the small-pox ; and the d^ects of her 
skin, in smoothness, were not compen¬ 
sated by any lustre of complexion. Mi¬ 
nute in size, inelegantly proportioned. 
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dun in complexion, this figure was a con- 
^ast to what the vague encomiums of 
tny friends, aird my own active imagina¬ 
tion,had taught me expect. 

This disappointment created dejection, 
and even some degre« of peevishness; 
I was^ absurdly disMsed to quarrel with 
my friends for exci^^, by their exagge¬ 
rations, fallacious hopes, j and not ^ 
have fulfilled'^ese hopds, I regarded aS. 
a crime in my cousin.* On this account, 
I not only despised, but secretly upbraided 
her. Reflection speedily cured me of 
this folly j and intercourse with the new¬ 
comer, by gradually unfolding her excel¬ 
lencies, fully reconciled me to her per¬ 
sonal .defects, or made me wholly over¬ 
look tliera. 

This intercourse'"Vas without con¬ 
straint, and utmost without intermission. 
I saw her at all h6ui%, and almost during 
every hour of the day. At hqme and 
abroad, in the company of strangers and 
friends, at times of recreation and eni- 
B 2 
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ployment, her person and behaviour were 
exposed to my scrutiny; a temper capr^ 
cions or uneven, timoro^ or irritablet 
impatient of delay or contradiction, and 
preferring her own gratification to that 
of others, never, at any moment, ap¬ 
peared. She smil^ upon all, sought 
from every one theHlllowledge which he 
Possessed, and betrayed solicitude to 
please and instruct her companion in her 
turn. Her mind was incessantly active 
in analyzing the object or topic that oc¬ 
curred; in weighing proofs, tracing infer¬ 
ences, and correcting her mistakes. She 
read much, but she talked more than she 
read, and meditated more than she talked. 
She frequently changed her place, her 
company, and her employments; but 
these changes wro%ht no difference in 
the ineffable complacency* which dwelt 
in her eyes, in iie activity of her 
thought^ and the benevolent fervour of 
her expressions. 

Me she admitted, in a moment, to fji- 
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miliarity and confidence. She talked to 
me of her ov^ concerns, of her maxims 
of economy, her household arrangements, 
Her social conne;xion3, her theories of 
virtue and duty} and related, with scru¬ 
pulous fidelity, the history of her opi¬ 
nions and her fri||||iships. Thjs confi¬ 
dence did not flow from having ascer¬ 
tained my merits, or thh assurance slow^ 
and cautiously admitted, that her confu¬ 
sions would n^ be misu:^derstood, and 
Avould not be abased. She spake to me 
because I was within hearing, and only 
ceased to speak when interrupted by an¬ 
other, or to obtain replies to her ques¬ 
tions. -She was not more liberal of in¬ 
formation respecting herself, than soli¬ 
citous to obtainak|[^owledge«fme. For 
this end she dealt not in circuities and 
hints, but employ^ direct questions, and 
.inquired into my condition and views, 
with all the openness and wdhnth with 
which she disclosed her own. 

The thoughts which had occupied me 
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most, related to her^f. My ^ign of 
gaining her love had beei^liwafted, 
at lelstj discouraged by fir^k^pearances. 
^'he transfer of her father’s property, 
had been recommended by a sense of 
justice, but I will not deny that 1 was 
also inhpenced by o |^p r motived. These 
motives had governed me without my 
^ing fully consdous of their force. I 
Md desired, by bestowing this benefit, 
to advance myself in hei^esteem; Ibd I 
could scarcely conceal from myself that 
marriage would restore to m^‘ what I 
should thus have given away. 

My feelings were ^ow changed, and I 
found reasons for abandoning my pur¬ 
pose, or, at least, for delaying the execu¬ 
tion of it. iJK^hat I d^d not mean to per¬ 
form, there seemed some #reason fbr 
concealing that 1 l||d ever intended. 
Though she frequently alluded to the 
event whlfh had made me possessor of 
her father’s property, interrogated me aa 
to the condition of the land, anii ten- 
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dered |jer cqjjjnsel and Assistance in 
j^e d^-'^of ijL she never gave proofs of 
being dissafciwed or disappointed by her 
father’s .will; of having imagined her ovvif 
title superior to mine j or of imputing 
any meanness or guilt to my retention 
of the*estate. 


What her candour did not condemn, 
however, my owaconsoence disapproved. 
It was difficult to stifle ray conviction^’ 
beia§ actuatetl by seifisli and ignoble 
views. I saw that I had formed this de¬ 


sign upon improper motives, apd had 
relinquistied it from motives equally sor¬ 
did. I had not only my own disappro- 
•bation to contend with, but was terrifiect 
by fear that of others, I had incau¬ 
tiously mentioned this design to my 
mbther and to Waflace, and it would not 
be easy to accouat for, 6r apologize to 
them for this ch’OTge in my plans. Still, 
however, my reluctance to gi^fc away so 
Jarge a property to one, who, by her mar- 
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riage, would give it ti^anotUer, 4|as tpo 
powerful to be s,ubdued. 

While ray. mind was in.l^ state, of 
Uecision, I tooko^asion to visit, my cou- 
* sin one evening, on yrhich sbe.was alone. 
i had scarcely ent€;red the > apartment 
when 1 noticed soaie macks.of^d^quiet 
in her features, wh?eh she immediately 
^explained, by repeating the substance of 
m^onversation which had just passed be¬ 
tween Sydnej^ apd her* FriQm b!jl|l she 
had heard of the design I had formerly 
entertained respecting Calver^. "^ I 
have just been informed,” she continued, 
“that you intended to. transfer my 
fathers estate to m* , Your motives, no 
doubt, were generous, and feun|^ed on a 
high opinic^ of my worth, m^ou have 
not executed this design, nor since fhy 
arrival,^ have^ven n^ntioned it to my 
friend or to me. I dibnot help feeling 
some ansil^ty on this account., If. I had 
not received your earnest assurances that,' 
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your Repossessions in my favour have 
^eni\rlfille^. and even greatly surpassed, 

I should ascribe this change in your 
plans, to 'th,e discovery of some unwor¬ 
thiness in me. This belief I cannot ad¬ 
mit, after having listened to so many en- 
comtiinlb from youf lips, and yet I am at 
a loss -to account for it in any other man¬ 
ner. A sort of‘hatf-formed suspicion < 
has found its* way into my heart, thit^ 
Shait" I tell you what I thihk, even when 
my thoughts are disdWvantageous to you? 

I (?linn^ help suspecting yoti of some 
caprice, or some faultiuess. I have 
hitherto Found youj-or imagined you, an 
excellent youth; I loved, I exulted in 
your viHthes, such as I have known them, 
by meaas of your mother’s report, and 
such as I have witnessed them myself. 
To have formec^is design, argued more 
generosity than x had ascribed to you ; 
but to have relinquished it^When once 
formed, evinces either a blameable fickle¬ 
ness ^r a laudable sagacity. From which 
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of these It flows, I know not. I to 
esteem you more than I do, buif’I %il| 
afraid, when I comO to hi acqumntei^ 
with the true' motives on which 
have acted, I shall fltIdTeason for' esteem¬ 
ing you less. Pray, my friendi ’let tne 
know the truth.” 

While saying this her ey<^8 were fixed 
H’^ith great earnestfffesS' dir my face. ’They 
evOT glistened with tears. was affected 
in a singular mitnner. ’' These prbof»*hf a 
tender and sublime*Hnterest in my hap¬ 
piness and^virtue, aflected me W4h plea¬ 
sure ; while the Consciousness of the 
truth of her suspicions covered*me with 
shame. 

I had a difficult part fb afllJMl|ro ac- 
knowLdge the truth, would#* indeed, 
lower me in her opinion; a*t:ircumstance 
not less distressful to^er than to me. 
To pretend that I was Muenced by dis¬ 
interested Considerations, and by a sort 
of refined, though perhaps erroneous re¬ 
gard to her happiness, which her pr 4 gsent 
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fru|lil iompetenc© would more essentially 
■pnxotipi than the possession of extensive 
cumbrous property; to insinuate 
tn^ti had .only delayed, in consequence 
of some fictitious ohHacles, the execution 
of my pujrposq, would haye been grossly 
culp^jlle. I was fortunately extricated 
from this embarrassment by the entrance 
of a neighbour,! whose* prolix loquacity 
consumed thewbole evening, and allo\^d 
me fo withdraw before an^ further expla¬ 
nation could take plice. 

This.jneident led my thoughts into a 
new direction. It seemed as if the 
option of ^oing or Iwbearing was taken 
away. My reputation was made to de¬ 
pend ug||||||y Aonduct: and the rebukes 
and contempts of my mother, of Sidney, 
and of the dady herself, were to be 
shunned at a g^ter4.pfice than this. 
I \Mfts determinet^vith^whatever relucT- 
ance, to execute my first purpose. 

My reluctance did not flow from any 
single source. Power and property are 
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intrinsically valuable, and I love4 
for their own sake, ^ well as for 
of the good which they would eni^le|B 
to confer upon others. I was ^willing Jp 
ol^viate all the nece||it;ies of this woman, 
but desired to^retain the mea^t in my 
own hands. I did.not love herj' m I 
drew pain from thinking of het as. be¬ 
longing to another. I did not wish her 
tc?be mine, but I believedj^at no human 
being was so %orthyi to possess her as 
myself. To enrich ller, would be merely 
enriching ^me being, who, at- present, 
was unknown; .imd whom, when known, 
I was sure that I shetM^ hate an||idespii|^^ 
The necessity to which I had reduced 
myself of giving, and theMavi|||p|||which 
the conception of her marriage ivith ano¬ 
ther produced, led me, |t length, to 
reflect upon the iichem^ of seeking her 
D?yseif. To »fe<fonci]^ myself to -^lis 

scheme, I ruminated on her unrivalled 
and inestimable qualities. 1 said, I must 
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not to mpet with any one equally 

She is destitute of beauty ; 
h?^” is beauty j it is transient and 
lable. -Time op indisposition de¬ 
stroys it» and its over the sentse^ 

depends .4^pon its novelty. Conjugal 
famiiHllty never fhils, in a very short 
period, t(# dissolve the* charm. The true 
foundation of love is placed in the moral 
character, and #ie assurance of being re¬ 
quited with affect^. TU know that I 
am beloved by a bein§ like this, will un¬ 
avoidably excite that paSsion in4ne; but, 
if it^did not, still my regard for the hap- 
piiti^ of Aich a wdesiH ought to deter¬ 
mine my choice. , I believe that she 
already^lPfl^mS', and it is my duty to 
ascertain the.truth ; and, in some sort, 
to abide by he|r decision. 

Meany^iile to^^ffer her this estate, 
whi^ truly belorip|not-tb me, but to her, 
is my first province. In doing this, all al¬ 
lusions to wedlock or love should be care- 
»•. 

fully e.xcluded. They may, in a due in- 
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terval, properly succeed, but oU^MP not 
to accompany the offer. To proffer 
and love in the same moment is 
lous. It would appear like bribingJlier 
affections ; and is ad)sard, since it would 
be equivalent to taking back with one 
hand what we bestow with the otdk 

But how shall I account for my delay ? 
She knows that* I once conceived this 
design, and have since apparently relin¬ 
quished it. *fily mJi^ives have, I fear, 
been selfish or ambiguous, and I cannot 
prevail dpon myself to disdtese them. 
The truth must be palliated or disguised. 
Some adequate tlflsblogy must be*^in- 
vented. It was in vain, however, that I 
sought for some apol(%y would 

answer my end, without a greater breach 
of truth than my honesty %ould allow me 
to commit. 

At lengthf^it occlJFred to me,1that 
since I had resolved to tender her my 
hand, there was no sufficient reason for 
deferring the tender; I neither expected 
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nor d#jiiSB(l stronger evidence of her in- 
tdtoctuaL exc^Mce tha^ I at present 
poMssed. ‘ If sheioved me, the sooner 
he^nxieties were at an end the more 
should I consult her happiness. If her; 
affection were desirable, upon the whole, 
the s^Hifer it was'^iscertained and secured. 

the better/ Besides, sihce an apology for 

* 

my delay must be found^cme was more 
plausible tlian that »it arose froib my 
having entertained ^ pas^6n which, if 
crowned with success, would render my 
intended unnecessary ftrfd atlsurd. 

I^h was the train of my reflections, 
in railwayUskomeward^Aibm the interview 
which I have just described. When 1 
left the rfb conception was more 

distant from mjf wishes th^n marriage 
with ray cousin f but before I reached my 
lodging, a total reverse had taken plifce 
in ifly sentiments *^d vieMAl This re¬ 
verse was of too much moment not to 
engross my^deepest thoughts. I entered 
my chamber and threw myself on the 
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bed. As soon as I came to reflect on 
this union as on somewhat that ■pas 
destined to ha^en, I was industrioii^i||li 
tracing its consequences and revolving 
its benefits. Insensibly my fancy be¬ 
came heated, I grew itiq>atient of delay j 
I shuddered at the obstacles to suc¬ 
cess that time might produce, and at 
those which might, at that moment, se¬ 
cretly exist. I endeavoured to bury my 
forebodings and aBE:i©ties in sleep, but 
sleep would not be summoned.. 

At leijgthr, I started on my feet, and 
exclaimed: Why should I endure this^ j^in- 
certainty for a moment ? Why shoqld I 
impose it on another ? A mutual under¬ 
standing may be accomp]|ll(||||d next 
month or next week y • but, cannot it be, 
with more propriety, effected to-morrow ? 
an^ if to-morrow, ^y not to-night ? 
No event ca|i be mow disastrous af^d in¬ 
tolerable than suspense} and this hour, 
when the Wallaces are gone to their re¬ 
pose, and Louisa has w^hdrawn to he? 
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chaiftbfer, not to sleep, but to brood over 
tbe tormenting images of; my depravity, 
terminate'‘suspenselPand stifle sus- 
picmn, and t)verwheltBft the heart of this 
angelic ■woman with joy. 

She does not gotcrbed iili twelve. In 


such^* moonlight mig^t as this, she is 
probably seated-'^t her chajnber window-, 
which is lifted,' and which overlooks the 


street, Hence^tit'Wi^ be easy to obtain 
audience : and? die conference to which 
I summon her will be worthy of the sa¬ 
cred silenea and solemnity fttending 


o%it. 

;%aughtwith thisridi»;^i.left my cham¬ 
ber and the house, and speeded towards 
the str^lJK^ere Wallace resided. The 
air was mild amithe moonlight brilliant, 
and many p^sottfej were seated at their 
doors and in th^ porches, gaify cjpn- 
versiftg, |ind inhalfeig tha<(h’eeze, whose 
grateful influence had been enhancediby 
the fervours of the past day. 

My expectations of seeing Louisa at 
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the window were fulfilled. Her voice 
was coarse aod monotonous^ and wholly 
unadapted to i^isic ; but she was, 
theless, fond' of the art, and, when alone, 
was accustomed to sing. .This, at pre-* 
sent, was her occujmtiion, and though its 
influence was ui^leasing^ ioasmudft as it 
reminded me of her deficiency ;4n an 
art, upon skill in whidr. tay imagination 
had been used to set the highest value, 
it likewise delighted me by-denoting her, 
presence at tRe window. 

On recognising my voice «he betrayed 
no small surprise. My request to be fd- 
mitted to a|i interview was immediately 
granted. She came down stairs, and, 
opening the street door, weD|3|||jfith me 
into a back parlour.v meeting,” 

said she, “ is very 8iBguIj|r, and unex¬ 
pected. Something ol^o very trivial im¬ 
port must hiMe indnted you. to come 
hither at such an hour. Pry’thee tell me 
the cause.” 

To explain the cause, was a task of 
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some delicacy. Her own quickness of 
perception, iiowwer, sujjftiijed ®y.want 
ol^rspicuity; :>and tli *arddur vof her 
own' .feelings^* mjRie -iieF; c^erlook the 
‘fluctuations andicotdhess which the neu¬ 
tral state; of tny 63ttld not but 

produce in tOBt 0 deportment. 
That she lovediike w^ a'suspicion not ad? 
ffiitted withowl* pJausibtei ©iddence; but 
the transports sof her tenderness, the 
sobs which 'omvttlsed her bosom, and 
took away all utterance, sinpassed those 
bounds which my imagination^’^had as¬ 
signed to it. 

Theses iq^earaneeE.w«ce jnot antici¬ 
pated. It catiaot be ‘said^ that they ex¬ 
cited pallh'hut 'tltcy were contemplated 
without rapture.'! was conscious to a kind 
of disapprob^on|<«f which the inertness 
and insOhslbility own heart were the 
objects.' Thelievedithat Ia%ight to have 
partaken ih her transports ; that the me¬ 
rits of this being, and the value of hOr 
love, were such as to make my near ap- 
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proaches to indifference a crime. In 
circumstanceS'Jhat ought to have been 
piregnant withWelight, my complex f^l. 
ings were tinctured with dejection. 

At this moment our attention was 
called away by a distant and faint sound. 
It was the murmur pf confused and une- 
‘^ual voices, minglij^, and, at each mo¬ 
ment, growing louder and more distinct. 
Presently a tolling bell was heard. The 
sounds were, at first, slo^, and at long 
intervals; bA suddenly the strokes suc¬ 
ceeded l?lch other with more rapidity, 
and other laruras were rung in different 
quarters. jJT^ sounds gradually ap¬ 
proached the ^or. The pavement with¬ 
out was beaten by mnumerabl^^otsteps, 
and the fearful warning, ascending from 
a thousand mouths, was “Fire! Fire !” 

I was confounded and aismayed by 
this uproar. ^ had never witnessed this 
disaster in a populous city, and my fancy 
had connected with it innumerable images 
of tumult and horror. I knew Hot the 
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place or the limits of the danger, 
gazed around me as if it ^ere uncertain 
whether the room in M||icli we stood 
w^ encircled jjy the blaze. 

From this stupor I was roused by my 
companion, who knew nothing but com¬ 
passion for the sufferers, and who im¬ 
plored me to fly to their relief. 

“ Who? Where^ Whither must I 

fly 

“ Go into the street: run whichever 
way the crowd runs.” 

I obeyed without parley or delay; 
and, rushing into the street, allowed my¬ 
self to be carried along by the stream. 
Presently I turned a conil|pr,^nd saw, far 
before m^, red gleams, wavering on the 
roofs ani walls, and luminous smoke roll¬ 
ing in immense volumes above. 

I ran forwiird with speed. Presently 
I drew near the house thaj^was in flames. 
The space before it was crowded with 
gazers, whose tongues were active in aug¬ 
menting the clamour, while their hands 
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seemed totally unoccupied. I pressed 
forward with eagerness, though actuated 
merely by an ifipetuous cuiiosity, till I 
reached a narrow interval between fte 
walls of the building and the middle of 
the street. This space was ancle deep 
in water, supplied by the pumps and en¬ 
gines, which had beea drained without 
success. It was, besides, scarcely tenable 
from the heat. Beams, and fragments 
from the roof were incessantly falling 
^•around it. No danger, therefore, could 
be more imminent; and the crowd ac¬ 
cordingly kept aloof; 

I had scarcely breathed, after reach¬ 
ing the Ver^ this space, when I no¬ 
ticed a ladder, raised against the wall, 
and leaning on a window at the third 
story. No one ascended it^ from fear, as 
I hastily collected from thelteclamations 
of those neat me, that the roof would 
sink before he who should be adventurous 
enough to enter the house would have time 
to leave it. I found, likewise, that sonjje 
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one was imagined to be asleep in that 
chamber. 

I was not quaKfied to judge of the pro¬ 
gress which the fire had made, or on what 
ground this apprehension was built. Had 
I deliberately consulted my reason, I. 
should, doubtless, have continued to 
hover at a cowardly distance from the ■ 
scene of peril; but the impulse that go¬ 
verned me was headlong and irresistible: 
it pushed me forward, and I began 
to mount the ladder. In vain a thou¬ 
sand voices called upon me to come 
down, and exclaimed that the roof was 
already falling. I was deaf to their cla¬ 
mours ; and, having g^ain^ed-' the top, 
dashed through the window, which, on 
the outside, ‘could Hot have been lifted 
easily, or \^ith sufficient expedition. 

The npartHient was nearly filled with 
smoke, which, by my being suddenly im¬ 
mersed ill it, had almost stifled me. No¬ 
thing was distinctly visible ; but, stretch- 
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ing^ forth my hands, I threw myself for¬ 
ward at random. I reached a bed, and 
laid my hands upon a sleeper."^ It was 
wonderful that the uptoar of men, and the 
crackling of flames, had not awakened 
her. I had almost dragged her from the 
bed before she opened her eyes, and be¬ 
came sensible of her situation. 

1 had no need of words to explain her 
danger, or of arguments to prevail on her 
to fly with me. She had only to regain 
possession of her senses, to look, around 
her and to listen. The stair-case and 
the roof were wrapt in flames. The fire 
had already taken hold of her chamber 
door. The ling^ing of a moment would 
have been fatal both to her arid to me. 
Snatching her up in both arms, I hurried 
to the window, and, dartipg but of it, 
had nearly reached ’ the bottopi of the 
ladder when the roof fell in. A cloud 
of sparkles and cinders flew upward, and 
on every side. The concussion shook 
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the ladder from its place. I fell, but Wias. 
fortunate enUugh to reach the ground 
upon my fe6t. 

By this time the strength of my com¬ 
panion was exhausted, and she fainted. 
I did not perceive her situation till, hav¬ 
ing dragged her through the crowd, who 
opened me a passage, I reached the steps 
of an opposite house. Here I paused to 
collect my thoughts and examine the 
state of my companion. 

We were immediately surrounded by 
several persons, who offered their assist¬ 
ance. One of them, pointing to a house 
at some distance, and which was not 
likely to be injured by the fire, desired 
that the woman might be carried thither. 
At the same time he applied to a by¬ 
stander, wh*, as it appeared, lived in the 
house, at the door of which we were 
seated, for a blanket or cloak, in which 
we might wrap the naked'limbs of the 
sufferer. A cloak was instantly furnished, 

VOL. II. c 
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and the woman, still insensible, was car¬ 
ried in the arms of several persons, to 
the house before pointed but. 

During these transactions, I ^as nearly 
passive. An asylum being thus provided 
for this woman, and succjj^ur being thus 
amply and readily bestowed by others, 
there was need of no new exertion from me. 
I had done my part, and it now behoved 
me to attend to my own safety. Coals 
and cinders hadiighted on my clothes,and 
penetrated, in several places, to my flesh. 
The pain, hence produced, was acute. 
I had likewise, in my incautious haste 
to regain the ladder, after having entered 
the room, struck my head against the 
side of the window with such violence, as 
appeared to have left no ^ight contusion 
behind it. I felt myself, however, able 
to move, and believed it proper to return 
home with as much expedition as possi¬ 
ble. I quickly extricated myself from 
the crowd, whose curiosity and solicitude 
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were more engaged by the woman’s con¬ 
dition than by mine, and stopped not till 
I reached my chamber. 

On examining my wounds, I found 
them tabe of small moment j and to be 
such as to stasEid in no need of nursd or' 
physician. The pain could be allayed by 
simple applications within my reach, and' 
I forbore to disturb any of the family. 
Being remote from the danger, it had 
not interrupted their repose, and they 
were wholly unconscious of my motions. 

After some time, the tumult of my 
spirits subsided, and I had leisufe to re¬ 
flect upon the extraordinary occurrences 
that had just happened. They appeared 
more like the transitions of a feverish 
vision, than th%sober changes of reality. 
The being whom I had saved from de¬ 
struction was a woman. This I had been 
able to infer, not only from a rapid view 
of her face and person, b\|t also from her 
shrieks, which in acute tones sufficiently 
noted her sex. Closed eyes and the 
c 2 
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wanness of death, A^ere not all that 
the pale reflection of the flames en¬ 
abled me to discover during the few 
moments in Which she lay in my 
arms. There were features, alhJ neck, 
and bosom, which were sJSpipt upon my 
memory and fancy, in eternal characters. 
Though seen for an instant,‘th^ Refused 
to disappear, and the image Was so vivid 
that I almost stretched forth my hand to 
discover whether it was not really?*be- 
fore me. 

What were the lines and hues of this 
image ?» Did they coincide w'ith those 
delineations of ideal beauty by which-my 
solitary hours had been occupied ? They 
Wpre different from all that 1 had imagin¬ 
ed or witnessed. Theywburst upon my 
senses with all the enchantments at¬ 
tendant upon novelty as well as love¬ 
liness. 

But thougl|*I had seen her so nearly, 
^ was probably profoundly ignCrant.^of 
me. Involved in darkness and smolK, 
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she saw me not in her chamber; and, 
before she reached a station where my 
features qould have been distinctly no¬ 
ticed, she was. sunk into insensibility. 
Some of those around me might have had 
previous ac<|^intance with my person, 
but it was more probable that I was to¬ 
tally unknown to the nearest spectators. 
I had lately arrived in the city, Mid my 
intercourse was chiefly limited to Sidney 
ariH thli Wallaces. 

I scarcely know how to convey to you 
just ideas of so motley a character as 
mine was, in my juvenile dayli I was 
the slave of phantasies and contradic¬ 
tions. My preceptors were books. 'Fliese 
were of sucli a kind as to makq me wise 
in speculatipnir but absurd in practilb. 
I had blended the illusions of poetry with 
the essences of science. My mind w’as 
fertile in'reasoning and invention, and my 
theory was not incorrec|||j but my prac¬ 
tical notions of happiness and dig^ty 
full-of imbecility and folly. Thq 
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idol which my heart secretly wor8hil)ped, 
and to which I habitually ^phexed every 
excellent and splendid attribute, was 
love. I snatched glimpses of a better 
kind of devotion, than which isl'^p'^d to 
science, to atPbition, t6‘Afe'ha|>pih^ss of 
mankind ; but these wete tifatisient in 
their influence. 

According to my custom, I was now 
busy in tracing the consequences to 
which this incident might lead : *in fb- 
fleeting on the emotions ifrhich the lady, 
on recovering from her swoon, and ob¬ 
taining a^nowledge of the means of h1?r 
rescue, might admit into her bosom ; 
and on the effects which an interview be¬ 
tween US' was likely to produce. 

Tlie pleasure which 1 ibund in these 
reveries, was quickly damped by remem¬ 
bering that sacred engagement into which 
I had entered with my cwtisin, and on 
the importanclf to her happiness of my 
ad^rence to that engagemeqlj, T like-^' 
jrise thought upon those obstaClb'S wh'^el#^ 
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lortune, or parents, or a previous mar¬ 
riage, might I'aise between me and this 
new acquaintance. These thoughts made 
my sQul .dtpop, I began to , upbraid my 
precipitation with regard to my cousin ; 
to consider my proffer of Ipve before it 
was actually felt, as a . criminal impos¬ 
ture, nor less injurious to myself than un-' 
just to .her. 

The mind is ingenious in inventing 
to^cs^of' consolation. Gradually my 
thoughts returned to the contemplation 
of my cousin’s excellence, of the infre¬ 
quency of any union between'jpensonal 
and mental beauty, and of the preference 
which the latter might always claim over 
the former. I was likewise wise enough 
to discern tb%danger that would flow 
from interooprse with this unknown per¬ 
son ; the tenderness of gratitude for so 
signal a beneftt, to produce a more fer¬ 
vent passion, and the ha^td of yielding 
to temptition, which my unfortified vir|ue 
msght idci^. for these reasons I deter- 
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mined to decline all intercourse with this 
female, and to foster, by eve^ means, 
that affection for Louisa'to which she 
was so well entitled. 

Next day the topics of general conver¬ 
sations were, of coursCi Connected with 
the late fire. W^laCe had been roused 
by the alarm, but had arrived upon the 
spot some time after I had retired from 
it. His inquiries had made him ac¬ 
quainted with most of the pSrifeultrs 
which have ju&t been mentioned, but no 
clue had been afforded by which to ascer¬ 
tain the person of him who had expogdd 
his life to so imminent a hazard. 

Sidney had likewise been upon the 
spot. His knowledge was equally imper¬ 
fect. I withheld the knovi^edge which I 
possessed, being much amused with the 
speculations an., comments that y(ere 
made in my hearing. I could not but 
remark the numberless deviations from 
tru^h which |he^tory exhibited i^ passing 
from one mt^th to another." ^ score^ol 



eye-witnesses communicated each a differ¬ 
ent tale, and different description of my 
person. I was sometimes a youth, some¬ 
times middle-aged. To no two observers 
was my garb precisely of the same colour 
and formand one person solemnly 
maintained, op the evidence of a pair, 
of eyes, whose acpteif^^? had, in this 
instancy h^en assy ted by spectacles,, 
thal I was a negro man, ahout fJrty, 
who was formerly slave.of his own, 
and v^lpm he had sought out and hand¬ 
somely rewarded for his courage. It 
must be added, that this witnesi Ifhd not 
aOquired much reputation for veracity, * 

I was much more inquisitive as to the 
character and condition of ^the family 
which occupied this mansion, I was told 
that it consi^ed of two old ladies and 
a female servant. . The latter it was 

■A 

wh^m I had rescued from destjuction. 
Her mistresses had seasonably escaped, 
and thei^ confusion and tq|ror had made 
them overlook, for someTira^ the danger 
c 5 
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of their waiting maid. This being at 
length recollected, some persons had 
gone so far as to raise the ladder tp the 
window, but their fears would hot suffer 
them to mount it. There , were some 
who confidently reported that the res¬ 
cuer of the girl, was lio ©ther than her 
lover, a journeyman carpenter and a 
well-disposed youth, who merited, on 
this occasion, a public "recompense. 

So! the nymph whom my imagination 
had deified, and whose presenc(i|(|[ was 
to shun with as much care as Ulysses 
shut his ^ars against the song of th® 
Syrens, proved to be nothing more thtfn 
a waiting maid, who, though not an un¬ 
sightly girl*.was affirmed' to be illiterate 
aifU coarse in manners and sentiments. 
I was sufficiently disposed to question 
the truth of this intelligence; but these 
facts were not equally liable to misre¬ 
presentation and mistake, as those wmch 
related jj;p m% and were suppprted by 
no unplausilfte Evidence. 
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The flitting and ambiguous light in 
which she had been viewed, and her state 
of insensibility, had probably decorated 
her, to Aiy eye, with so many fictious 
charms.^ I, drew a useful lesson from 
this discovery. I learned to contemn, 
the vagaries of lUy fancy, and to place, 
more reliance on experience. My secret 
struggles and fantastic regrets, which njy 
relfeori had been unable to subdue*, were 
now at an end.> Tjhe idol I had worship¬ 
ped lllpved to>be a worthless stock; and 
I returned, with satisfaction, to the path 
ifof love and of honour to which^y cousin 
W invited the. 

Some days after, on entering Sidney’s 
apartment, he* pointed out a paragraph, 
m the gazette of the day, in which Wfere 
these words: “We learn that the person 
who so bravely exposed his life for the 
sake of\ fellow creature, at the late fire 
in %igh ^street, is Mr. Felix Calvert, a 
young gentleman lately ^om ^urope.” 
This paragraph put an fen^iito my con- 
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ceaknent j and my narrative of this trans¬ 
action afforded to Louisa and my friends 
a topic of much curiosity and congratula¬ 
tion. The assertion of my late arrival 
from Europe was a new proof of the 
fallacy of rumour} and I took no pains 
either to confute this error, or to detect 
the means by which my concern in this 
^air had been discovered. 

Sometime afterwards I was accidentlily 
enabled to trace the channel through which 
this information reached the priQ|[||. A 
young negro, who belonged to Calverton, 
had spen^the night of this conflagratio% 
abroad. He had excused his absenceJp 
my steward, by feigning that he watched 
by the side of a sick slave, ikeh>nging to 
a neighbouring plantation., In truth, he 
spent it at a carousal in the city. 

Three days after this ^Vent, he was 
standing in the market-place, cRattering 
with great vivacity to a comps^on. 


Their ^scoMse was overheard by an 


apprentice office of the-Weekly 
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Gazette, who stopped near them to pur¬ 
chase a melon. It appeared that Cuff 
was relating what had passed at the fire, 
of which he was a witness. When he 
reached^ the inciaent of mounting the 
ladder, he cmitinued thus: 

“ Ou’ pop. a man! uppa de latha like 
a rat. Ob bobbs! what de debble! 
Prime, says I, is’n da massa Cavut-? 
Nl! — Ees ! ees! it ee massa Caviit. 
What de debble ee see me ? then 
CeesgUgim me floggin! Way! scampa! 
scud P 

“No, no, says Prime:- top; he be 
llili. Run uppa de latha. Massa Cavut 
sure enough.” 

“ So I top. Ebba body olla, downa, 
downa ! Massa Cavut no ere em : #im 
uppa lika querril up oaka tree. No 
debble runna like im. In ee pop. No 
liffa de** winda, but in ee pop, trough 
gl^ and all. Quash! ebba body olla. 
Prime olla. Me olla mo|||^n e^a body. 
,0 massa Cavut! massa Qivut! massa 
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Cavut era no body bum me. So ou’ pop 
massa wid ’oman in ’is ’and. Down de 
latba ee runna, mo fass den ebba j ’oman 
in ’is ’and ’till. Den I runna too; fear 

.f ' 

ee see me: ten Ceesa gim me flQggin.” 

“ Pray,” said the apprentice, “who are 
you talking of, Blackee? the man who 
got the girl out of the window the other 
night, at the fire ? Do you know wdio 
he was ?” 

“ Be sure I do. He ray massa: uug 
massa Cavut. He be lif oba Kuiiil. 1 
be lif wid im. He be come estadiy oba 
de watta, 

Massa Cavut was translated by a 
ket man, who lived near Chester, into 
Mr. Felix Calvert: and this intelligence 
beftig transferred to the printer, it found 
its way, ‘by his contrivance, to the j)ub- 
lic. Thus, though many different repre¬ 
sentations w’ill be given of every incident, 
yet it may always be, that one among 
the nui^er ^11 be true. 

This evertt and its consequences were, 
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ill a short time, generally forgotten.’ It 
determined the colour of my destiny; 
but the period was not yet arrived when 
I was enabled to discern the extent of 
its influence. Meanwhile, my thoughts 
were occupied by schemes of love and 
happiness. Each day admitted me to a 
nearer view of the mental beauties of 
my cousin, afforded new proofs of the 
warmth of her affection, and gave new 
tenderness to my own feelings. 



CHAPTER V. 


There is but one goal to which the 
wishes of lovers point. Having ascer¬ 
tained the mutual existence of love, and 
no impediment arising from consid^fion 
of fortune, all that remained was mar¬ 
riage. When I had proceeded thus farf 
I Was eager to accomplish the remaincS((ll^ 
and a suitable opportunity occurring, J 
disclosed to her my wishes. 

Either the vulgar portraits of women 
are groundless and absurd, or my cousin’s 
dop(jrtment was an exception to tlu)se 
rules which ordinarily influeiKc her 
I am disposed to adopt the former opi¬ 
nion, hiVing^rely found any of those 
distinctioniiiliat abound in books exeni- 
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plified in real life. Woman has been 
painted as a mass of scruples and doubts; 
as studying concealments and disguises; 
as inviting and withdrawing from impor¬ 
tunities; as perpetually distrusting the 
tendency of her feelings, and sifting the • 
professions of her lover; as wishing, and 
deferring the attainment of her wishes 
when fully in her power; as practising a 
thousand stratagems and frauds, and 
cloakrtig her hypocrisy under tlie spe¬ 
cious names of dignity; self-respect; 
ihodest reserve. 

are taught to expect that a woman 
will assiduously counterfeit indiflerence 
till the man has avowed his afiection; 
that the secret of her heart, instead of 
spontaneously flowing to her lips, can 
only be extorted; that tremors, flutter- 
ings, and misgivings; a proneness to re¬ 
cede and delay, are to accompany every 
act of condescension, an^ every acqui¬ 
escence in necessity; that^^se arc fe- 
mininq attributes, and only die- 
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tated by reason and duty, but are inter¬ 
woven with the female constitution. 

My teachers and guides had been the 
coiners of fiction; the preachers of du¬ 
plicity ; the moralists who talk of virtue 
as of one thing in man and another thing 
in woman; of mind as modified by sex¬ 
ual differences, like the hue of a skin £^nd 
the texture of a muscle j and of duty 
and decorum as pres^ibing an opposite 
demeanour in similar circumstanc|p. 

Hitherto my theories had, been only 
thwarted and contradicted by the con^ 
drtct of my cousin. Love had made|i||) 
inroad on her candour and her unreserve. 
Her preference of my society, even be¬ 
fore she had reason to suppcjse me a lover, 
was never concealed. Her eyes sparkled 
with new pleasure on my entrance: her 
attention seldom sfrayed from my counte¬ 
nance and words: her anxiety at any to¬ 
ken of dfequief‘in me was openly express¬ 
ed; and on a sudden meeting, she 
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ties, as to wrap me in her arms and kiss 
my cheek. No self-reproof or blushful 
consciousness ensued this ^ct of unguard¬ 
ed tenderness, though, indeed, it took 
place without a witness. 

Knowing the benevolence of her tem¬ 
per, her perfect artlessness, and her assur¬ 
ance of her own rectitude, I was doubt¬ 
ful for a time whe^er to ascribe thfese^. 
appearances to m^i^than friendship. I 
imagined that love was the parent of re¬ 
serve and dissimulation; that it would 
pro^pce a seeming unwillingness to an- 
sww my inquiries or comment upon irfy 
theories; that she should desire my ex¬ 
clusive company, but labour to conceal 
that desire, aShd so manage, that the at¬ 
tainment of her purpose should always 
appear to flow from accident; that her 
expressions, when addressed to others, 
should be flubnt and unstiadied, but, to 
me, should be Selected wit8^ caution, and 
uttered with some degree o^esitation; 
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attention, when least apparent, should be 
most powerful, ^ and when she listened 
with most eagernesss, her eyes should 
seem most occupied by a different objtect. 

On this occasion my vague prognostics 
■ were no less totally confuted. My inti¬ 
mations were understood before they 
were fully expressed. They obtained not 
a dubious acquiesce^, but a vehement 
assent. It was unwWlo defraud herself 
of the happiness of wedlock by thp least 
delay. Next week was a period prefer¬ 
able to next month ; to-morrow was still 
mfore to be desired. Nay, she wSrd 
eagerly concur in the ratificaton of this 
contract on that very night. Domestic 
arrangements might followhvith as much 
convenience and propriety as precede. 
The house of Wallace would be glad to 
receive me as a more permanent guest. 

She hated thb ostentatio»*and formali¬ 
ties attendanf on the rite of marriage. 
These made her regard, with some timi- 
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dityj that which, pn its own account, was 
productivef^of nothirr^hut good. Why 
not,4ay, these aside with the contempt 
which they deserved ? " Why tolerate a 
longer delay, or pass through more fcwms 
than were absolutely indispensable ? 

Her good friend, Mr. Aylford, knew of 
th 3 engagement of her heart. She owed 
a visit to that reverend and excellent 
man,, “ Let us >l||||one this moment,” 
sl\e continued; ‘‘ and seek him in his 
t:loset, where he is busy in preparing the 
religious exercises of to-morrow. Let us 
t|||||n his immediate assistance in uniting 
us beyond the power of fate to dissolve 
the union. We need not leave his house 
till to-morrow, when we will return 
hither, and afford you the opportunity of 
introducing the Wallaces to your wife.” 

I was alniost startled by the abruptness 
and novel^jp^ this prdpc^l. Its adven¬ 
turous singularity, however, was conge¬ 
nial with my character, and I eagerly 
assented to ^ But where, i^d I, shall a 
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witness be procured; Mr. Aylford will 
not be willing |o dispense the pre^ 
sence of anotheV^ 

“ Neither woihld I be willing. A witness 
must, doubtless, behad^^and that witness 
shall be Sidney. His approbation and 
his presence are wholly indispensable oa^l 
an occasion like this.” 

At this moment Sidney entered the 
room. The iady,||||||| her usual confi¬ 
dence in his affection, repeated the pro¬ 
posal which she had just made. 

While thus employed I diligently ob¬ 
served the countenance of Sidney. ^||||pd 
never forgotten that he was once the lover 
of this woman. It was inconceivable that 
love so ration^ shmild haye wholly dis- 
ap])eared. That Sidney, whose talents 
and integrity were revered by Loulajh 
should never have gained a place in her 
affections, had always apii||||bd an inex¬ 
plicable problem in my emii but it was 
still more difficult to compirchend h#w the 
love which Sidney had tipce admitted 
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could haire ceased to exist, wjben the in> 
tercoursc b^een th^m^nd the inter- 
change of good offices, Continued the 
samoii and when no ne# passion had 
arisen to supplantuthe old. 

"I had seen, in him, howevepj no tokens 
Ilf uneasiness or jealousy. He had 
marked the progress of Qur mutual passion 
with tranquil appn^tion. He hy|d 
spoken of it with||&lir of serene con¬ 
tentment ; and his liankness and affec- 
Sfenate demeanour, as \rell as his general 
cheerfulness, appeared not to have been 
Icfilill^d, but augmented by this event. 

On the present occasion, he smiled/ 
and said, “ I believe your wishes cannot 
be gratified ta night, unitss some other 
clergynjan will answer your purpose as 
W|^l as Mr. Aylford, for lie left town this 
morning, and wUl not return till to-mor¬ 
row evening.*’^ 

Louisa decliired it impossible for any 
other supply hia> .place, ,and pro¬ 
fessed her willipgness to defer the cere- 
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mony till tlje morrow. “ On thie whole,” 
said she,” it be best, juftlrs. Wallace 
would censuri^ne, with justice, for taking 
so momentous a step, not only without 
her company, but without her know¬ 
ledge. You, Sidney, and she, shall ac¬ 
company us to-morrow to Mr. Aylford’ai^ 
and be witnesses of Jhe happiness of your 
fKends.” 

Some incident ’'^(^|li?occurred to sepa¬ 
rate the company, and put an end to our 
discourse. I returned to my lodging, 
and, till the next morning allowed me to 
visit my cousin, passed a wakei^^ipid 
feverish interval. The coming event i 
regarded with tumultuous impatience. 
So far from being able 4o sleep, it was 
impossible to enjoy a moment’s rest. My 
limbs bore me mechanically to and ^o. 
I marked the vibrations of the pendulum, 
and eyetl the ^index of the clock as it 
stepped from one second to another. 
THne, surely, has no measure^ut the 
progress of our own sensations. Fear 
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and hope win prolong days into years, 
while the oWivion of insanity or sleep 
leaps over days and years as if they were 
not. 

Every moment seemed to annihilate 
some hazard that beset me, while, for one 
peril thatit removed, several were created 
anew. As I approached the period that 
should accomplish my felicity, my terrors 
were augmented. ^'^^sSThile fettered by 
these panics, I seemed conscious of the 
folly of my bondage ; that it existed only 
in my own imagination; that my eyes 
wepe<*dcceived by mists which a single 
penetrating and vigorous glance would 
utterly dispel. Still the effort could not 
bt* raatle or could not be sustained. If 
the mist vanished for a moment, it re¬ 
turned the next moment, harder to dis¬ 
pel, and more pregnant with monsters 
and chimeras than before. 

The sun consoled me, at length, and 
encouraged me by his presence. Earlier 
than usual I hastened to Wallace’s house. 

VOL n. D 
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AU the disasters that are incident to man 
had infested aay nocturnal reveries. A 
thousand evils impended over my cousin, 
any one of whicli was sufficient, to raise 
an insuperable barrier'between us. Fire 
might lurk in the walls or floors of her 
dwelling; it might burst forth in the 
midst of her security, as on the occasion 
formerly mentioned. Danger might as-i 
sail her from within. At this moment 
she nught be seized with the pangs of a 
mortal disease, and death might snatch 
her from my arms. 

Short-sighted wretch ! 'fhc evibwhich 
thou dreaded.st was that which wa.s to take 
thi.s woman from thy possession. Whence 
but from .some casualty or some discitse, 
could this evil flow ? 'I’hat any moral 
impediment could arise, never occurred 
to thy conceptions. In thy widest and 
most lawless excursions, the possibility 
of treachery or change in this woman, of 
prevention or delay from moral'^conside- 
rations, never entered thy thought. All 
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that knew'us were apprised of our mutual 
passion ; all whose approbation was of 
value, were lavish of their •approbation ; 
all to whom Louisa was accustomed to 
apply lor counsel, had been strenuous in 
their commendations of her choice. My 
mother liad expressed her delight at the 
prospect of obtaining this woman for her 
sun ; had testified impatience at delay, 
' nd was eager to receive us under her 
roof. There we#e no bounds to the re¬ 
verence and love which Louisa enter- 
laineii for my mother. To contribute to 
her happiness would almost have been an 
irresistible motive for accepting the son, 
though her own heart had been neutral; 
h i her heart added to untainted fidelity 
u .i probity, an afiection that was unac¬ 
quainted with restraint, and all her wishes 
were absorbed in that of being ^indissolu¬ 
bly and speedily united to her cousin. 
What then but some jarring of the ele¬ 
ments, some shock of nature, some coin- 
d2 
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cidence of physical disasters, (^uld raise 
an impediment in the way of my hopes ? 

As I approached the house my fears 
subsided j no vestiges of earthquake or 
fire were to be seen. The house exhi¬ 
bited the usual tokens of safety and tran¬ 
quillity. As I reached the door, Sidney 
came forth. We accosted each other 
with smiling civility. His cheerful brow 
dissipated any remnant of uneasiness that 
was not already removed. 

I found Louisa alone in an upper room. 
She was sitting in a museful posture, lean¬ 
ing on her hand. For a moment my heart 
faltered with doubt, whether this was 
the attitude of thoughtfulness or dejec¬ 
tion. On my entrance she looked up, 
and I perceived she had been weeping. 
She assumed a tranquil appearance at my 
approach, but there were tokens of con¬ 
straint sufficiently visible. 

My heart sunk within me at this re¬ 
ception. I scarcely opened my lips to 
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bid her good morrow ; but placing my- 
. self by her side, waited, in fearful silence, 
for an explanation of this scene. At 
length, in the confusion of my thoughts, 
I muttered some inquiry respecting her 
health. 

“ No,” said she, “ I am not well. Sick: 
heart-sick.” 

“ Good heaven ! What is the cause r” 

“ The want of fortitude ; the w’ant of 
virtue. A sacrifice is claimed at my 
hands, which my pusillanimity does not 
hinder me from making j but I cannot 
make it cheerfully. My reluctance, the 
growth of folly and passion, refuses to 
yield.” 

“ Of what sacrifice do you speak ? 
Louisa Calvert is equal to the perform¬ 
ance of her duty.” 

“ Yes, but she is unequal to the sea¬ 
sonable discovery and steadfast appre¬ 
hension of her duty. I saw it clearly a 
few minutes ago, but now it is misty and 
ambiguous. I waver, and I see that my 
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waverings pfoceed from coWitfclice and 
passion. This docs not render me sted- 
fast. Ft docs not restore mv resolution. 
It only heaps anguish and misery on my 
head.” .Saying this, her looks betrayed 
the deepest distress. 

My alarms were importunate; and, at 
length, throwing herself, with a burst of 
tears, into my arms, she continued : 

“ Not for myself only, my friend, hut 
for thee also, do my tears flow. Self- 
denial is a lesson which I Icarncil in my 
infancy, and in my father’s house. I'he 
school of disappointment and adversity 
has taught me long ago what you are be¬ 
ginning to learn.” 

This was a terrible prelude. .She pro¬ 
ceeded ; but I anticipated the stroke she 
was about to inflict. 

“ This evening was flxed for the pe¬ 
riod of our union ; but that union must 
be deferred for many years, perhaps for 
ever.” 

” How say yoti ? For ever V 
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“ All engagements between us are at 
an end. They must not be renewed in 
less than five years. Meanwhile, you 
must comply witii your- cousin’s invita¬ 
tion, and go to Europe." 

“ To Europe ? Must comply ? What 
language is this ? Yesterday you knew it 
not. What phrenzy has seized you ? The 
contract that made you mine is sacred, 
and all that remains to perfect it must be 
performed this very day. I do not solicit 
your compliance, but exact it. You have 
bereaved yourself of the power of retract¬ 
ing, and are bound to my mother, to my¬ 
self, to your friends, by an irrevocable 
promise.” 

“ Alas ! be it sacred or not, it can ne¬ 
ver be performed. It was made while 
ignorant of consequences ; ignorant of 
my duty ; I am now enlightened upon 
that head, and have uttered my unalter¬ 
able resolution." 

I was lost in astonishment at the causes 
that produced this change. For a time I 
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persisted in denying that suclitt change 
had taken place. TShe was not anxious 
to convince me of the truth by loud ex¬ 
clamations. Her mournful silence, and 
her tears, were sufficient indications that 
the scheme of my felicity was blasted by 
some untoward event or malignant coun¬ 
sellor. My entreaties to be told by whom 
these resolutions were suggested, and on 
what motives they were built, were an¬ 
swered in broken accents, and refuct- 
antly. 

“lam not able to repeat the reasons 
which were urged. I only know' that they 
were valid ; that they enjoin upon us a 
temporary, and, perhaps, an eternal se¬ 
paration.” 

“ Who was the rcasoner that has made 
such stupendous discoveries ? Who has 
taught you to act against your promise, 
against the dictates of your own reason, 
the expectations and opinions of the 
world ? and what motives could his ac¬ 
cursed ingenuity invent sufficient to sway 
you ?” 
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Talk^not thus vehemently. If this 
reasoner has erred, I have erred no less. 
While censuring him you censure me. I 
was indulging my gay visions this morn¬ 
ing, when Sidney came and besought an 
interview. The reasons which he laid 
before me, for postponing my marriage 
and dissolving the engagement between 
us were just.” 

“ Sidney ? Carlton ? He dissuade you 
from marriage! What motives could 
he urge ?” 

“lam not qualified to explain them 
in the present state of my feelings. I 
should not state them clearly and impar¬ 
tially. If you will go to him, he w'iil tell 
you what has passed. He wishes to con¬ 
fer with you on this subject.” 

“ His wishes shall be instantly gratified. 
I will go to him immediately.” 

I entered Sidney’s apartment in a 
state of perplexity and anger, which made 
me careless of all forms. Ideas floated in 
my braui which assumed no distinct 
D 5 
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shape; but they were connecteid with re¬ 
membrances of Sidney’s ancient preten¬ 
sions to my cousin, and vague suspicions 
of malevolence or treachery. 

He was sitting at a table, with books atul 
papers before him. “ So,” said I, abruptly, 
and advancing towards him, here are 
mysteries whicli it must be your province 
to explain. Yesterday Louisa t'alvert 
consented to become iny wife, but to¬ 
day, it seems, she has changed her mind ; 
and, she tells me, you have been the aii- 
llK)r of this change. You have urged 
reasons not merely for postponing t»ur 
alliance, but even for wholly dissolving 
the contract. You will not be surprised 
that this disappointment should distress 
me, and that 1 should expect from you 
the reasons of .so strange and unexpect¬ 
ed, and, indeed, unwarrantable inter¬ 
ference. What have you discovered to 
make my marriage with my cousin less 
eligible now than formerly ? Till this 
moment, 1 have seen in your conduct, no 
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niarks b«t of approbation, and have re¬ 
lied upon you as my strongest advocate; 
but now, it seems, the tide has changed, 
and you have persuaded her to recal all 
her promises, and thwart every expecta¬ 
tion of her friends. 

During tlus address Sidney's counte¬ 
nance became grave, but without embar¬ 
rassment or dejection. After a pause, 
he replied in a sedate and mild tone, “ It 
is true.” There he stopped. 

“ rrue! But why have vou acted thus? 
What obiections have vou found to this 

% J ¥ 

marriage ? What vices or enormities have 
you detected in me which unfit me for 
being the husband of Louisa Calvert?” 

“ No vices or enormities: nothing but 
the want of age and experience: but 
my objections are not limited to you. 
They relate chiefly to your cousin. Her 
qualities, in my opinion, make this alli¬ 
ance improper. It is more likely that 
misery will flow from it than happiness. 
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I have endeavoured to conviii(% l»er of 
this, and have, beyond my expectations^ 
succeeded.” 

“ Qualities in my cousin that make 
marriage improper? Pray, of what kind 
are they? They have entirely escaped 
my sagacity, and I should be grateful 
for the assistance of a friend in drawing 
them to light.” 

“ I doubt much,” replied he, unatfect- 
ed by the ironical severity of my looks 
and tones, and eyeing me mildly ami 
steadfastly, “ I much doubt the tervency 
of your gratitude for a service like that; 
and yet I have no mean opinion of your 
generosity. You are passionate and heail- 
strong, but there is, in your character, a 
fund of excellence, which, if not check¬ 
ed by untoward events, will hereafter 
render you illustrious. You have won 
my esteem, and I love you so much that 
I am willing to promote your happiness 
even at the expense of your temporary 
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gratification. I would save you from au 
alliance which would operate to your mu¬ 
tual destruction.” 

These intimations startled me. I re¬ 
urged, in a milder tone, my inquiries into 

those defects in mv cousin which were 
¥ 

adapted to produce such disastrous con¬ 
sequences. 

” It is useless to discuss them,” said 
he: “ instead of regarding them as de¬ 
fects, you will account them excellences, 
and excellences they truly are. 'I'hose 
qualities which have given birth to your 
passion, are the same which disqualify 
her for being your wife. In proportion 
to her candour and benevolence, to her 
tenderness and constancy, is she unfitted 
for an indissoluble alliance with a youth 
raw, unexperienced, with principles un¬ 
tried and unsettled, impetuous, versatile, 
liable each day to new’ impressions, and 
enslaved by a thousand romantic and de¬ 
grading prejudices. I do not beseech 
your patient attention to arguments and 
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exhortations. I do not seek to cojivince 
you that Louisa Calvert, in proportion to 
the purity and elevation of her character, 
is unfit to be your wife. By my conduct 
on this occasion, I expect only to excite 
your rajre, and to draw upon myself your 
U])braidings and suspicions. If any other 
emotions were excited, my objection to 
the marriage would not have existed. 
It was agreeable, however, to my con- 
eeptions of duty, to act and speak thus. 
I think I fore.see all the consequettees of 
my actions, and as this foresight has not 
shaken my purpo.se, the.se consequences, 
whatever they may be, will not molest 
my tranquillity.” 

It is impossible to describe the emo- 
tion.s which were produced by these 
words. A secret conscience whi.spered 
me that Sidney was right; that I was, 
indeed, that versatile, romantic, and am¬ 
biguous-being which he had described; 
that the passion I had fostered for my 
lousiii was built on inadequate founda- 
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tions, was unsupported by congeniality 
of’ character, was more allied to the im¬ 
pulses of sense and to the instigations of 
vanity, than to any better principle. 
This whispering conscience, however, 
was scarcely heard, and its intimations 
were neglected. 1 viewed the subject 
not through so cold a medium. My de¬ 
sires, though ambiguous in their origin, 
and, perhaps, transient and mutable, were 
vehement, and acquired new strength 
iVom this unexpected opposition. These 
desires dictated my opinions and my lan¬ 
guage. The interference of Sidney, in 
c. U'.uisacliun in which he had no direct 
concern, his attempt to controul his 
friend in a choice where her happiness 
alone was to be consulted, appeared to 
me audacious and presumptuous. 1 was 
likewise sufficiently disposed to question 
the purity of his motives, to impute his 
conduct to mean jealousy and rivalship. 
J did not hide these thoughts, and was. 
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by no means, sparing of surmises and re¬ 
proaches. 

He listened to me with unaltered fea¬ 
tures. At first I was inclined to supjmse 
that iny leproaclies had possessed some 
influence, but when 1 gave him opportu¬ 
nity to speak, he declared that the light 
in which his interference had been view¬ 
ed by me, and the resentment which it 
had excited, fully agreed with his ex¬ 
pectations. My reproaches argued all 
that impetuosity of temper whicli he 
had already, in the secret of his own 
thoughts, ascribed to mo. It adiled, it 
possible, new force to his objections 
against any union between me and his 
friend. “ Your errors,’* continued he, 
“arc of no rare or prodigious kind. 
They are incidcMt to persons of your 
immature age, and contracted experi- 
cnce, and secluded education. They 
entitle you to sympathy and succour from 
those wiser and older than yourself. I 
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am your senior by a few years, and if I 
.possess any superiority over you, am in¬ 
debted for it to wiser instructors and 
larger observation. 

“ I liave made no secret of the love 
which I once felt for your cousin. That 
love was founded on proofs of her excel¬ 
lence, which time has multiplied instead 
of lessening. That love, therefore, has 
not been diminished, but enhanced by 
timebut the happiness to flow from her 
union with me, must mutually exist, or 
it cannot exist at all. If undesirable, if 
unproductive of felicity to her, it must 
cease to be desirable, cease to be pro¬ 
ductive of happiness to me. 

“ You imagine that my opposition has 
its root in selfish considerations, that I 
labour to prolong her single state, in 
hopes that time and assiduities will win 
her fivour to myself. Even while you 
i'ter these surmises, you are doubtful 
of tlieir truth, and you fully expect that 
I Hill earnestly assert the purity of my 
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motives. These expectations will be 
disappointed. I am far from supposing 
myself raised above the frailties of my 
nature, that my conduct is exemj)t I’rom 
all sinister and selfish biasses. 1 know 
that they sway us in a thousand imper¬ 
ceptible ways, that they secretly pervert 
those resolutions, and vitiate tliose rea¬ 
sonings, which, to our hasty view, appear 
the most enlightened and benevolent. 
I claim no merit but that of hone.stly, 
and .strenuously labouring to discover 
and exterminate the suggestions of self- 
interest. I know very well that 1 am 
far from constantly succeeding, and the 
detection of my own mistakes, is the irk- 
some, but inevitable fruit of every new 
meditation. 

“ It is true that I love this woman j 
that no man on earth estimates so jirstly, 
and admires so fervently her virtuous 
(jualities; that no one is so (pialitied to 
make her happy, provided love was not 
wanting on her side. 1 know that this 
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love may, on some future occasion, start 
•into being. Need I say that I desire 
this event?—that I regard, with aver¬ 
sion, any obstacle to its occurrence ? 

“It is true that she loves another, that 
her heart is devoted to you. I am 
grieved that her heart is thus devoted. 
I would willingly free her from this in¬ 
auspicious passion, and restore her to 
that indifference which I desire that she 
should relincjuish only for my sake. I 
repine at her choice, because I am not 
the object of it, but I should be guilty 
of falsehood and injustice, if I allowed 
you to suppose that this was the only 
cause of my repining, and that hence 
only arose my opposition to your mar¬ 
riage. No; it is founded on accurate ex¬ 
amination of your character, and proof 
which, to me, is incontestable, that the 
misery of your cousin, and your own 
misery, would flow from your alliance. 

“ You will imagine that prejudice and 
selflshi’.ess create, to my view, those dis- 
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ailvantageous qualities which 1 impute 
to you. I will not deny it. It is pos¬ 
sible that I mistake your character. 
Hence the diligence of my scrutiny into 
your deportment, and into my own mo¬ 
tives, has been redoubled. Hence my 
decision has been protracted, and my in¬ 
terposition delayed to the present liour. 
Hence I have not, as you seem to tlunk, 
advised vour cousin to dissolve all con- 
nection with you, but merely to post¬ 
pone her marriage for a few years, dur¬ 
ing which that steadfastness of views and 
principles in which you are now wanting, 
may be acquired by intercourse with the 
world, and exposure to its temptations 
and vicissitudes. 

“ You have hitherto dreamed away 
your life in solitude. You have no prac¬ 
tical acquaintance with yourself, or with 
the nature of the beings who surrotind 
yoti. You have nothing but distorted 
and crude conceptions, and passions law¬ 
less and undisciplined. You are governed 
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by the present impulse, rebel against all 
restraints, shrink from all privations, and 
refer nothing to futurity. Your attach¬ 
ments spring from vanity and physical 
incitements ; they are transient as the 
hour, and variable with every variation 
in the objects which surround you. To 
link Louisa Calvert, by ties that cannot 
be unloosed, to such an one, would be 
devoting one being, Avhom I love beyond 
all mankind, and another, for whom, in 
spite of his defects, I have considerable 
esteem, to bitter regrets and incurable 
calamity. I cannot think of it.” 

These representations, urged with the 
utmost pathos and simplicity, produced 
a temporary etlect upon my feelings. 
Without being convinced, I was at a 
loss for an answer. After a pause of 
some minutes, I left the hoiisc; and, 
returning to my lodgings, employed 
myself in revolving the topics which 
Sidney had urged. 

The impression which his last words 
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had made upon me, speedily vanished. 
The more I brooded on the subject, the 
more equivocal his motives, and falla¬ 
cious his reasonings appeared. I began 
to see nothing in his conduct but the 
stratagems of a selfish competitor, and 
called up all my courage to the contest 
with him. To compel him to recall his 
prohibitions, was not possible. To be¬ 
take myself to solicitations and entreaties, 
was sorditl and dastardlv. Mv genuine 
pruvit!ce was to change my cousin’s reso- 
lutiot)s by entreaties or arguments, in 
this ta^k, I imagined that little ditiieuhy 
would occur; and relied, for success, on 
mv own taloJits, and oii the warmth of 
her afiection. 

.Shortly 1 obtained another interview. 
Her deportment was no longer the same. 
Instead of the cheerfulness, and even 
gaiety, by which she bad been formerly 
distinguished, and manner.s flowing from 
the union of affection and candour, she 
was melancholy and full of .solicitude, 
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which she was at no pains to conceal. 
She eyed me with visible dejection and 
apprehension. 

My discontents were sufficiently ap¬ 
parent, and augmented that anxiety 
which her conduct betrayed. A look, 
cast upon Mrs. Wallace, indicated her 
desire of conversing with me apart. 
Her friend seemed acquainted with the 
new embarrassments which had arisen 
between us, and left us to ourselves. 

As soon as wc were left alone, my 

cousin placed her chair close to mine, 

and pressing iny hand between hers, 

said, in broken accents, “ You have 

been with Sidney. He has talked to 

vou, but not convinced vou. He has 

repeated your discourse, and I see, too 

clearly, the inefficacy of his reasonings. 

()! my friend! would to heaven you 

could think with him and with me! and 

imitate that self-denial vvhich dutv im- 

¥ 

poses on me.” 

You mistake, sjiid I, impatiently : duty 
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would prescribe a very difFcront conduct. 
Should you listen to that, a lesson would 
be taught you very diftercnt from the 
suggestions of envy and jealousy. 

At these words, her countenance 
changed into some expression of resent¬ 
ment. She withdrew her hand from 
mine. This resentment, however, pass¬ 
ed away in a moment, and resuming 
looks of kindness, she replied, “ 1 can 
bear injustice when committed against 
myself. I can also bear it even when 
committed against my friend. You mis¬ 
apprehend the character of Sidnc}-, and 
1 ascribe that n\isapprehension to causes 
that do not make you culjiable. You 
have not enjoyed the means of knowing 
him, and yotir equity is blinded by pas¬ 
sion. The time will cotne when that 
blindness will be removed, and your 
confidence in his integrity will be equal 
to my own. 

“ On this subject I desire not to rea¬ 
son with you j for reasoning will make 
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no conquest of your opinions, but will 
expose my own resolutions to be shaken, 
and lessen my tranquillity. And yet I 
fondly cling to the hope that reflection 
will convince you of the rectitude of my 
scheme.” 

“ Your scheme! I knownot your scheme. 
What scheme have you adopted?” 

“ I have mentioned it once already. 
Spare me the anguish of repeating it.” 

“ You have uttereddoubtsand surmises, 
but I know not what it is that you finally 
intend. I have, indeed, talked with Sid¬ 
ney, but I will not sutler him to be your 
representative, and the announcer of my 
fate. What is it that you determine with 
regard to me ?” These words were uttered 
in a tone that excited the consternation 
of my cousin. She looked at me with 
streaming eyes, but without speaking. 

“ What is it,” continued I, “ you mean ? 
To reject me ? To banish me ? What 
have 1 done to merit the treatment of an 
enemy ? Have I failed in any point of 
respect to you, or to my mother ? Have 
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I violated any law? Have I oil'ended, in 
any instance against \irtne or decorum r 
Has a siimle dav brought Ibrlli such 
damning proofs of my depravity? \\'hat 
is the crime? I.et me know it, and let 
me be confronted with my accuser. vSave 
me from the odious necessity oik imputing 
fickleness and hypocrisy to the object of 
my devotion. 

You liave talked with Sidney, and 
must, tlierefore. know my resolution, 
and tlie ground' on w hicii it is built.” 

*• I know nothing from liim but lliat I 
am a sensual, selfish, and iiypocritieal 
slave; that alliance with me will be, to 
Louisa (,’alvert, degrading and calami¬ 
tous: that, insteail ot’ being beloved 
anil esteemed, I merit only to be de¬ 
tested and shutined. 'I’liis, then, is the 
.sentence yon pronounce on me. He 
whom yesterday you loved b'yond all 
mankind, in whose character yon found 
no inexpiable blemish, and to whom 
you were willing to consecrate all your 
feelings and wishe.s, has, to day, become 
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a being liatcfnl or terrible. Make haste, 

I beseech you, to inl()nn my mother of 
this change in your opinions. Show her 
the extent of her error in imagining her 
son worthy of your esteem. Persuade 
licr to despise me, to relinquish the. 
hopes which she had Ibrmcd of seeing 
my happiness and virtue established by 
union with vou. 

“ Felix! this is too much from you. 
You have deceived my expectations. I 
had more confidence in your moderation 
and your justice. It is impossible that 
Sidney should have spoken thus. Hea¬ 
ven knows that my love for you has no 
wise diminished, that 1 esteem you as 
much as ever, but I deem it necessary to 
postpone an event which cannot be re¬ 
called, and to stay till your character is 
matured by that age and experience in 
which you are now deficient. And what, 
if your love be virtuous and sincere, what 
objection can be reasonably made to the 
delay of a few years? Your absence 

E 2 
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will improve your unilerstaiuling, your 
morals, and your fortune, and will not 
bereave us of tlie advantages of a pure 
and ardent friendship. Communication, 
as frequent and copious as we ])lcase, 
may subsist between us. Mutual sym¬ 
pathy and counsel may he imparted; 
and, by the practice of self-denial, we 
shall insure our claim to future hap¬ 
piness.” 

These reasonings wore hut little suited 
to appease my discontents. I endea¬ 
voured to demonstrate the visionary 
folly of her scheme, and dwelt upon the 
pangs of that disappointment which she 
would inflict, not only upon me, but 
upon my mother. “ You can scarcely ex¬ 
pect, I said, the approbation of my mo¬ 
ther, whose fondest hopes, with regard 
to her son, have been fixed upon this 
alliance, and who will charge ymi with 
caprice and levity.” 

“ Indeed,” she answered, “ I fear her 
censure; but I confide in the candour 
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of my deportment to prove to her, at 
least, the purity of my motives, though 
my argtjments may fail to make any im¬ 
pression on her understanding. I will 
explain myself fully to her, and if I 
should be so unfortunate as to have 
otlendcd her beyond forgiveness, it will, 
indeed, be a painful aggravation of my 
calamity, though it ought not to change 
a determination built upon such grounds 
as mine.” 

My vanity, as well as my passion, led 
me to imagine that my cousin’s objec¬ 
tions would easily be overcome. Her 
scheme appeared so wild and absurd, 
that I could scarcely argue with her 
patiently. It Avas modelling conduct by 
such artificial refinements and prepos¬ 
terous considerations, that it was more 
the topic of ridicule than ratiocination. 
Her purpose was so new, so remote from 
all her previous views, and so adverse to 
that scheme of happiness which she had 
formerly adopted with undoubting con¬ 
fidence, that I was prone to regard it as a 
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kind of phrenzy, which mij?ht maintain 
its hold for a time, hut which would 
speedily fall away of itself, if it were not 
removed by argument. 

At j)rcsent little more was said on 
either side. I shortly after withdrew to 
ruminate on this slnuige revolution. 'I'lie 
more thought I bestowed uj)ou it, tiie 
more imj)atient and uneasy I heeauie. 
My indignation and a\eision with re¬ 
gard to Sidney iuereasi'd. I began to 
suspect not only the disinterestealness ot 
his conduct, hut e\ en that of my cousin 
herself. The change that liad been ef¬ 
fected, flowed, I imagined, troin some 
unexplained cause, some cause which tiu- 
parties were ashamed to avow. 

This imagination was contused ami 
wavcM’ing ; but it gave birth to complaints 
and insinuations uhieli were Imard with 
grief, and ri'pelled or coiifuleil with 
calmness and steadfastness. 'I'hey were 
recounted in my ju'esence to Sidney, in 
whom tlu'v appeared to excite no resent¬ 
ment, ami wlios(‘ deportment was unal- 
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tercd by my reproaches. I was not stu- 
.(lions to conceal from him my opinion of 
his interference. Finding his power over 
my cousin's sentiments was absolute, I 
laboured to convince him of his error; 
and, when arguments failed, resorted to 
the most pathetic entreaties. 'I’hese, 
however, availed nothing, and onr inter¬ 
views always terminated in anger and 
nphraidings upon my side. 

'i'hese obstacles added new fuel to the 
llame which consumed me. It’my atJec- 
tions had been cold or neutral, ])rcvi- 
ou'-ly to these transactions, their nature 
was now changed. The danger of losing 
tliis prixe appeared to open my eves to 
its true value. The thought of postpon¬ 
ing our union for years, was etpiivalent 
to losing her I'or ever. Xay, I di'rived 
more torment from this dela\ and sus¬ 
pense, arising, as I conceived, from per¬ 
verseness or caj)rice, than from our total 
and everlasting separation. My vehe¬ 
ment t('mper ]nished me forward irre- 
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sistibly to the goal of my wishes. 1 would 
not believe but that the attainment of 
this good was within my power. I would 
not believe that, should all my etlbrts be 
frustrated, I could endure to live. 

Tlie ardour of Louisa’s sensibility was 
the advocate on whose assistance I relied. 
Nothing but perseverance in her new 
scheme created a doubt of the sincerity 
of her love. I had innumerable prools 
of her tenderness, and, therefore, was 
confident of vanquishing her scruples. 

No wonder that, with a heart full of 
softness, compassion, and rectitude as 
her’s, she would sometimes hesitate. 
My impetuosity overbore all resistance. 
While she listened to my pleadings, she 
was ready to yield. Frequently I imagin¬ 
ed my success complete, and exulted in 
my happiness ; but the .scruples which 
di.sappeared in my presence were sure to 
be re-inspired by a single conversation 
with .Sidney. On repeating my visit, 
when every obstacle was supposed to be 
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annihilated, I was always fated to disco- 
• ver them anew. 

These incessant disappointments took 
away my hopes. I had exhausted every 
expedient and argument in vain. Every 
new day shewed me that Sidney’s power 
was not to be shaken. My confidence in 
my efforts languished and expired. I 
resigned myself to gloomy suspicions, 
sullenness, and utter dejection. My vi¬ 
vacity and smiling prospects were flown. 
I regarded myself as one unjustly treated 
and betrayed. I found a mournful satis¬ 
faction in secretly upbraiding the perfidy 
of Sidney, and the inhumanity and fickle¬ 
ness of my cousin. My visits to the 
Wallaces became less frequent; they 
were shorter, and passed without any 
conversation from me. They produced 
nothing but pain, and were willingly 
postponed or exchanged for the solitude 
of my chamber or the fields. I seldom 
failed to meet Sidney at his sister's ; and 
the tranquillity of his deportment, and 
E 5 
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the afiectionate manner in which he conti¬ 
nued to be treated by my cousin, I con¬ 
strued into insults upon myself. These 
mortifications I endeavoured to avoid by 
shunning the house. 

My deportment, it was easy to see, 
was by no means regarded with indiffer¬ 
ence by Louisa. .She eyed me, when 
present, with an air of ineflUble solici¬ 
tude. She could not escape the infec¬ 
tion of my sadness. Her attention was 
alive, as formerly, to all my looks and 
words ; but the vivacity which they for¬ 
merly inspired, was now changed into 
grief. When we chanced to be alone 
together, she expressed her tenderness 
and her regrets without reserve. On 
such occasions she renewed her declara¬ 
tions of confidence in the propriety of 
her deportment, and endeavoured to win 
my concurrence. 

These interviews and these contests, 
by always affording new })roof that her 
determination was irrevocable, became 
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irksome. I ceased to contend with her 
•objections, but listened, in a silent and 
sullen mood, to all she could urge. If'an 
answer was extorted by her entreaties, 
my words were dictated by resentment, 
'rhey charged her with unfeeling obsti¬ 
nacy and infatuation ; with treachery to 
me, and ingratitude to my mother. 

The last topic had always produced a 
more powerful eff'ect upon her feelings 
than any other. She f'requently confessed 
that her decision would be greatly, if not 
irresistibly, influenced by my mother’s 
choice. She was inexpressibly anxious 
with regard to the light in which her 
conduct would be viewed by my mother. 
She had written a copious letter to her 
friend, in which she had explained the 
reasons of her conduct with the utmost 
simplicity, and endeavoured to prepossess 
her in her favour of her scheme ; insinu- 
ating, at the same time, that my mother’s 
authority would be of more weight with 
her than that of any other human being j 
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and that the imputation of error or ingra¬ 
titude from this quarter, would be avoid¬ 
ed by any sacrifice, and at any price. 

The sentence which was so much 
dreaded by Louisa, was not, in the same 
proportion, desirable to me. I had other 
passions beside love, and these lessened, 
though they did not annihilate the value 
of a gift, conferred, not from submission 
to reason or affection, but merely from 
deference to authority, and for the sake 
of avoiding unreasonable imputations. 
In truth, these imputations were not to 
be expected from my mother. After an 
intimation that her authority would j)rc- 
vail where her arguments failed, she 
would be anxious to maintain a neutra¬ 
lity. It w'as far from certain, that with 
a mind dispassionate, sobered by age, 
and prone to refer all events to their re¬ 
motest consequences, she would not side 
with her niece, and fortify her present re¬ 
solutions. Hence no hope was founded 
on my mother’s interference. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Tins state, so fertile of calamity to 
me, could not long be endured. After 
musing on the same detestable impres¬ 
sions, and growing hourly more weary of 
their uniformity, my mind betook itself 
to the contemjilation of that scheme 
which had formerly occurred to me with 
powerful recommendations, but which 
my engagements with Louisa had sus¬ 
pended. In the scene around me, there 
was nothing but provocations to melan¬ 
choly. Every object reminded me of 
the blessing which an untoward destiny 
had ravished away, and contributed to 
deepen my gloom. I, therefore, deter¬ 
mined to resume my ancient design of 
visiting Europe. 
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This design was strongly recommend¬ 
ed by Sidney. It will appear to you by 
no means incompatible with the continu¬ 
ance of aftection, and even of one kind 
of intercourse, between Louisa aiul me. 
To me, however, my departure was the 
extinction of all my hopes. Three thou¬ 
sand miles constituted an interval like 
death, anti the absence of years was 
equivalent to eternity. 

This design had been vaguely sug¬ 
gested by my friend j but she had, by 
no means, insisted upon it. .She secinetl 
contented that marriage shoultl be j)ost- 
poned, but regariled my voyage to Eu¬ 
rope with a reluctance she was unable to 
conceal. On this head, indcctl, .Siilney’s 
arguments had not produced the same 
conviction as on others. .She could not 
see but that my j)resent situation abound¬ 
ed with sufficient motives to virtue, and 
trials of fortitude. That on the busy 
theatre of Europe I should forget both 
her and my country, was not improbable; 
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and this change was likely to banish all 
;incient impressions, without reflecting 
any degree of guilt upon me. This 
dread was confirmed by my own repre¬ 
sentation, which confounded the post¬ 
ponement with the dissolution of the 
contract, and my assertions that if I left 
my country, it would be with no design 
of ever returning. Her knowledge of 
my mother’s views, who was, for various 
reasons, an enemy to this design, aug¬ 
mented the reluctance which she felt to 
concur in it. 

Her aversion to my voyage, operated, 
in some degree, as an argument in its 
favour. I conceived, that thougli she 
liad resisted every other plea, it was pos¬ 
sible that she would revoke her determi¬ 
nation, if that alone would detain me. 
At all events, residence in my native 
country was grown intolerably irksome, 
and I resolved to stay on no condition 
but that of her immediate compliance 
with my wishes. 
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The arrangements necessary to ray dc* 
parture were easily made. Having fixed 
the day of ray sailing, and made suitable 
preparation, I determined to pay my 
cousin a last visit, and exert all the pow¬ 
ers of which I was possessed, to vanquish 
her scruples. I resolved to recapitulate 
and enforce every argument which had 
hitherto been urged, and to offer lier the 
alternative of accepting me, or of seeing 
and hearing from 109 no more. 

It happened, seasonably for my pur¬ 
pose, that, about this time, I^uisa had 
gone a few miles from the city, on a 
visit to a venerable lady, who usually 
passed her time without company or any 
species of amusement. Louisa proposed 
to spend two or three <lays with this 
person, during which no other visitant 
was likely to intrude. .Sidney, too, was 
called by some engagement, to a dis¬ 
tance, and would not, therefore, be at 
hand to counteract my efforts. I de¬ 
signed to go to this house in the even- 
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ing, and taking my cousin apart, make 
a final and vigorous effort in the cause 
of my happiness. 

For some days previous to this inter¬ 
view, my thoughts were full of tumult 
and impatience. I was fully aware of 
the importance of my undertaking. On 
the success of this interview depended 
the condition of my future life. Accord¬ 
ing to the event which should then take 
place, — I should either be blessed with 
the possession of this woman, — I should 
continue in my present abode, in the 
discharge of dutiful offices to my mother, 
in the enjoyment of conjugal felicity, 
and the improvement of my patrimony, 
or I should wander, homeless and unat¬ 
tended, through the Avorld. I should 
separate myself for ever from my family, 
my friends, and my country, and should 
seek, in a distant land, a new society, 
new enjoyments, and new motives. My 
sanguine temper led me to anticipate 
success rather than failure. When I re- 
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viewed the proofs of tenderness which I 
had received from niy cousin; the re¬ 
luctance with which she admitted the 
possibility of iny voyaj^e; the intrinsic 
force of the reasons whicli 1 should be 
able to allege in favour of wedlock ; the 
favourable circumstances, the lonely and 
solemn season when our interview would 
take place, and especially the absence 
of Sidney and Mrs. M'allace, who had 
hitherto been strenuous adversaries of 
mv cause, and without whom none of 
these impeclitnenls would ever have sub¬ 
sisted, I trusted that I should extort 
from her some avowal or some ])romise, 
which she should be unable to recall. 

The day, so momentous to my happi¬ 
ness, at length arrived. I was not sorry 
to find it dark and inclement. Storms 
would increase the probability of finding 
her alone, and add to the solemnity of 
our meeting. I designed to wait till 
night-fall, and then rejrair to her dwell¬ 
ing, wlience, if my attempt should not 
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succeed, I would hurry to New-Castle, 
where lay the vessel in which I intended 
to embark. 

On what slender threads does the des¬ 
tiny of human beings frequently depend ! 
The caprice of a moment, an inexpli¬ 
cable and transitory impulse, in conse¬ 
quence of which our ste])s move one inch 
forward or on one side, will sometimes 
ascertain the tenor of our whole life, will 
influence the happiness and govern the 
activity of one man, and through him, con- 
troul the destiny of nations and the world. 

Throughout this day, my mind was 
but ill suited to any social occupation. 
I was too deeply absorbed in weighing 
the consequences of the impending inter¬ 
view, to spare much reflection to the 
claims and interests of others; but this 
theme became, by degrees, painful. My 
im})atience was heightened into agony, 
and before noon had arrived, I resolved 
to hasten the meeting with my cousin, 
and set out immediately upon my visit. 
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While equipping myself and my horse 
for this purpose, some untoward chance 
called to my remembrance a person who 
lived near my ancient abode at Burling¬ 
ton, and with whom I had maintained a 
cordial intercourse from an early age. 
He had lately assigned me a commission 
which my abode in the city made it easy 
to perform, and which it was of some 
importance to him to have speedily and 
faithfully performed. It was merely to 
call on a kinsman who resided in the 
city, and inform him, in three words, 
that a certain person had returned to 
Burlington, who had formerly absconded, 
in consequence of debt. This person w as 
in debt to my friend's kinsman, and as 
he had resumed his place in society, with 
a seeming confidence and fearlessness, it 
was to be hoped that he might be com¬ 
pelled, by legal means, to fulfil his former 
engagements. 

This affair might be dispatched in ten 
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minutes, and to have neglected it would 
have been wholly inexcusable. I set out 
without delay for this end. I had walked 
about three squares, when turning a cor¬ 
ner, suddenly my attention was slightly 
attracted by a sound, issuing, as it seem¬ 
ed, from the upper windows of a house, 
near at hand. It was a faint shriek, ut¬ 
tered, apparently, by female organs. It 
was a feeble effort of the voice, and fol¬ 
lowed by deep silence. It was too indis¬ 
tinct to inform me whence it came. I 
could merely guess that it came from 
above, and from within some dwelling 
hard by, but from which of the houses 
in sight, and whether it denoted grief, 
or pain, or surprise, or affright, I was 
wholly unable to determine. I checked 
my steps an instant, and looked upward 
and around, but saw nothing to confirm 
or assist my conjectures, and therefore 
quietly resumed my way, and re-entered 
on the meditations which had been sus¬ 
pended by this incident. The circum- 
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Stance could not be perceived to possess 
any relation to me. Its true nature was 
not likely to be discovered by any in¬ 
quiries which were possible to one in my 
condition, and possessed no claim upon 
my curiosity. 

Sucli is the indifference and heedlesis- 
ness of one who espies the Hash ol’ a 
musket in the thicket, but is unapprised 
of the existence of an enemy. He ima¬ 
gines it a glow-worm or a meteor, and 
rests in supine security. Instead of be¬ 
taking himself to headlong flight, he 
loiters till the lurking foe has replenished 
the pan, and a second attempt urges the 
fatal bullet to his heart. 

I found the person of whom I was in 
search, and imparted the tidings which 
I brought. He expressed much grati¬ 
tude for this service, and inquired if I 
bad any purpose of writing to his kins¬ 
man. I answered, that there was, at 
present, no urgent demand for a letter; 
that my engagements would lead 'me a 
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difterentway in a few hours, and that I had 
not designed to write to liiin during seve¬ 
ral weeks, or perhaps months. 

He apologised for making this inquiry, 
by saying that an unlucky wound in his 
right hand, had, during some time, dis¬ 
abled him from writing ; that no one was 
at hand to perform for him tlie office of 
an amanuensis ; that the present affair 
was of a very urgent and momentous na¬ 
ture ; that his future welfare and sub¬ 
sistence depended on the recovery of the 
sum which was owing by this fugitive; 
and that the slightest delay might pre¬ 
clude him from this recovery. If I had 
designed to write to my friend, it would 
have been an extraordinary favour to him 
to perform that office immediately, and 
to insert in my letter some directions 
with regard to the measures to be taken 
on this exigence. 

To comply with this request, made diffi¬ 
dently, but with great earnestness, would, 
in a very slight degree, encroach upon 
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my plans. It would fill an hour, and 
enable me, with more patience, to wait 
the coming of the period which I had 
originally fixed upon as most proper for 
a meeting with my cousin ; I therefore 
consented to write immediately ; and 
having received such information as he 
chose to give, returned home to com¬ 
pose my letter. 

The letter being written, it was neces¬ 
sary to put it on board a vessel going to 
Burlington. I went in quest of the v<’«- 
sel, and, having deposited the script in 
suitable hands, returned home, designing 
to set out forthwith on my projected 
visit.. It was a fortune equally untoward 
that made me re-enter my lodgings, in¬ 
stead of mounting my horse, which stood 
ready for my use at some distance. 
Knowing that my absence might last for 
ever, I felt reluctance to depart, without 
leaving affectionate adieus with the good 
lady at whose house 1 lived. 

Having entered the house, 1 was in- 
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formed that a messenger had been in 
search of me, and had waited for my 
return some time ; but being, at length, 
weary, or in haste, had gone, leaving, 
however, a billet, which was put into my 
hand. This billet contained compliments 
to Felix Calvert, and a request that he 
would call at the corner of Front and 
-streets, at three o’clock in the after¬ 
noon. 

On inquiry I was told that the bearer 
of this billet was a young female, of a 
foreign countenance and garb, and with 
an air and demeanour that seemed to 
prove her a waiting-maid or upper ser¬ 
vant. She had expressed much impa- 
ience and anxiety to see me, and had 
'eft the most earnest request that they 
’"ould not fail to deliver me the billet. 
This impatience was visibly increased by 
the information that I was preparing to 
set out on a journey, from which the 
period of my return was wholly uncer¬ 
tain. She repeated that the receipt of 

VOL. II. F 
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this billet, and compliance with the re¬ 
quest contained in it, w’ere of the highest, 
importance, and that no consideration 
must induce them to neglect delivering it. 

The surprise which this circumstance 
was adapted to produce, was heightened 
by observing that the corner of Front 

and-streets w^as the very spot at 

which the sliriek just mentioned had ex¬ 
cited my attention. A vague suspicion 
was suggested, that some connection 
subsisted between the invitation just 
received and that mysterious voice. My 
acquaintance in the city lay in quarters 
distant from this, and there was no cir¬ 
cumstance within my memory, or obser¬ 
vation, enabling me to guess at the cha¬ 
racter or situation of the tenants of this 
house. It was spacious and magnificent, 
w as probably inhabited by persons of the 
better class, and the messenger belonged 
to a female, since none but a female was 
likely to charge a waiting maid with a 
commission of this kind. 
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This new incident exercised a strange 
dominion over my thoughts. My atten¬ 
tion, burning as it was with eagerness 
and impatience respecting my cousin’s 
deportment, was diverted into a new 
channel. I did not hesitate in resolving 
to comply with this summons. An hour 
had been mentioned sufficiently early to 
permit the performance of my previous 
engagement. Between three o’clock and 
dusk the interval was long enough for 
many an interview, and the dusk of the 
evening was the period most suitable for 
my visit to Louisa. 

My anxiety to gain some basis for con¬ 
jecture as to the character and views of 
my inviter, led me to reflect upon the 
possibility of making some inquiries on 
that head previous to my visit. I now 
remembered that, some weeks before 
this, I had stopped at a shop nearly op¬ 
posite to this mansion, to purchase some 
trifles, for which I had just received a 
commission from my mother. The 

F 2 
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seller, by name Mrs. Rivers, was a little, 
talkative, courteous woman, who was 
likely to have dealt as much in the his¬ 
tory of her neighbours as in the prices 
of laces and ribbons. The money I ex¬ 
pended with her gave me a title to 
respect, and much lively discourse had 
passed between us, not strict^ connected 
with the quality and cost of her ware i. 
She was quick, communicative, affable, 
and made any laborious advances to ac¬ 
quaintance superfluous. Her I resolved 
to visit, and, by duly managing the con¬ 
versation, endeavour to extract from her 
all the knowledge of her neighbour which 
she possessed. 

I went forthwith to the shop. Saluta¬ 
tions were exchanged. The price of this 
and that was required and given. Gloves 
and hose were spread upon the compter. 
One article was pretty and another cheap. 
She had sold this for two-pence more 
than she now asked; and that being the 
last pair remaining, she would let go for 
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a shilling under her customary price* 
•While her tongue was thus employed, I 
was meditating on the best means of 
leading the discourse to the desirable 
object. 

Meanwhile, there entered the shop a 
young woman, who asked for something, 
for which she paid, and immediately 
withdrew; yet not till Mrs. Rivers had 
uttered a score of interrogatories, such 
as “ how d’ye do, Jenny ? How is Miss 
Neville this morning ? Does she never 
go out now-a-days ? Why don’t she call ? 
When does she leave town ? Don’t she 
leave town this summer ? How can she 
bear to stay ? Has she got rid of her 
cold ? Was the cruel of the right colour? 
Does she want any more of it ?” and so 
forth. These inquiries were made with¬ 
out intermission, and apparently with no 
view to be answered. The girl, how¬ 
ever, stammered out yes or no, and 
showed a sort of consciousness and tre¬ 
pidation that attracted my notice. 
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While viewing her, I noticed her garb, 
aspect, and general, demeanour to be 
nearly such as had been described as be¬ 
longing to tlie bearer of the billet. A 
suspicion arose that this was the same 
jierson. This suspicion was changed 
into certainty when 1 saw her trip across 
the street, and enter a gate belonging to 
the corner house. 

“ Pi’ay,” said I, to my companion, 
pointing to the house in question, “ who 
lives there ?” 

“ Don’t you know ? You look as if 
you knew. I’ll warrant you, you know, 
but ask-.” 

“ Why ? why should I ask if I knew 
already ?” 

“ I can’t tell, but if you really don’t 
know. I’ll tell you.” 

“ ’Tis a young lady who came not long 
ago from England. Her aunt or mother 
(lam not sure which, I confess, for my 
part, I doubt, but they commonly think 
her aunt) came first. .Mrs. Keith, a good 
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lady, give her due, and an excellent cus- 
toiner to me. Many a penny has she 
put into my pocket. Poor lady ! I was 
quite inconsolable at her death. She be¬ 
gan to droop just after the young lady’s 
arrival, and died eight months ago.” 

“ Was Mrs. Keith a foreigner ?” 

“ Yes ; no. She was partly one. She 
was born in Jersey, and married, early, 
in this town. Mr. Keith was of an an¬ 
cient and rich family, and a lawyer. He 
made a great deal of money by the law, 
and went home * to enjoy it. Poor man! 
he died just after he got ashore. This is 
several years ago; but Mrs. Keith re¬ 
turned, to lay her bones, as she said, in 
her native country ; and, poor woman, 
she did, in a very short time, the very 
thing which she came to do. She died, 
and left that house, and a very handsome 

* Before the revolution, Europe, and especially 
Britain, was universally called, by the American 
colonists, Home. 
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property, to her niece, Clelia; Clelia 
Neville.” 

“ Is this lady married, or likely to 
be so ?” 

“ Not that I know of. She is quite 
young and handsome j but she goes oUt 
but little, and sees scarcely any company. 
The death of her aunt was a severe 
stroke. She has been melancholy ever 
since. Jenny tells me, that from one 
month’s end to anothei’, she never goes 
out of her cliainber and her garden, and 
sees not a living soul besides her own fa¬ 
mily. She dresses and lives very gen¬ 
teel. She is quite the lady. A mighty 
reader, Jenny says, writes much, paints 
landscapes, and ])lays very tastily upon 
the—something—it is a hard, outland¬ 
ish name. This is all she does. She 
never does a hand’s-turn at any kind of 
woi k : not for want of knowing how to 
do it neither ; but because she thinks it 
vulgar, or because she likes reading and 
playing better. 
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** She lives a very strange life. To 
tell you the truth, I am half a mind to 
think, that there’s something like a sweet¬ 
heart at bottom ; some disappointment 
of that sort in England, that made her 
come but here. Her aunt did not know 
of her coming. It was very unexpected, 
and not at all liked by the old lady. 'The 
first time they met, Mrs. Keith w^as quite 
ill, and the young lady did not behave 
like one who had found a welcome re¬ 
ception. There was abundance of tears 
and sad looks between them then, and 
a good while after. Something, for cer¬ 
tain, more than the death of her aunt, 
who was quite old and might look to die 
soon, is the matter with her now’, but 
what it is I can only guess. 

“ Jenny knows , I am sure she know’s j 
but she is prim and close-mouthed about 
it. I could never get a hint of any thing 
from her. This is quite a topping dame. 
She reads and paints as well as her mis¬ 
tress, and won’t stoop to be familiar 
F 5 
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with servants or any body. She often 
comes here to buy any thing, in my way, 
that the family wants, and talks about her 
mistress, but very cautiously. She is no 
tattler, that’s the truth, and I know little 
but what 1 pick up myself (our houses, 
you see, are opposite), and from the 
neighbours, but still-.” 

j\frs. Rivers’s loquacity was here divert¬ 
ed by the entrance of a new customer. 
Three o’clock had almost arrived, and I 
imagined that my informant had nearly 
exhausted her stores of knowledge. I 
wanted an opportunity of reflecting on 
what I had already heard, and, therefore, 
putting my purchases in my pocket, I 
took my leave. I made a circuit of half 
a mile before I reached Miss Neville’s 
door. 

I was young, romantic, and without 
experience. There was somewhat in this 
adventure wonderfully fitted to excite 
my curiosity and rouse my hopes. The 
slight portrait that had been drawn by 
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Mrs. Rivers exhibited a captivating per- 
•son, elegant accomplishments, dignity of 
birth, and opulence, and, in a sufficient de¬ 
gree, an unblemished reputation. What 
motive could induce such an one to de¬ 
mand a visit from' me, was a theme of 
perplexing, but no unpleasing inquiry. 

These inquiries were, at length, ter¬ 
minated by myanival at her door. I 
had been summoned hither, but the sum¬ 
mons was anonymous, and the cause was 
unexplained. I was somewhat at a loss, 
therefore, in what manner to demean 
myself, for whom to inquire, or what mo¬ 
tive to allege for my visit. This per¬ 
plexity hindered me not from knocking. 
The signal was speedily obeyed. The 
girl I had seen at Mrs. Rivers’s appeared 
at the door, and, before I had time to 
open my lips, desired me to walk in, and 
ushered me into a drawing room, on the 
second story. 

Here I walked to and fro, for some 
minutes, alone. All the misgivings of 
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youth, the timidities of inexperience, 
.ind the indefinable hopes and fears con¬ 
genial with my visionary and enthusiastic 
temper, took possession of me. I look¬ 
ed at one door, and at the other, and list¬ 
ened. I mistook a c&sual sound for that 
of approaching footsteps. These falla¬ 
cious omens, were, after some time, suc¬ 
ceeded by unquestionable ones. The 
door from an inner chamber opened, 
and there entered, in a sort of hurry, and 
with various tokens of embarrassment, a 
lovely female, arrayed in mourning. 

I made my obeisance with an ill grace, 
and on being requested, in a tremulous 
and soft voice, to sit down, with diffi¬ 
culty found a seat. She seated herself 
near me, and, after a short pause, said, 

“ I am not so fortunate. Sir, as to be 
known to you, and scarcely know how to 
apologise for the liberty which I have 
taken in requesting this visit. I am con¬ 
scious that it may bear a strange and dis¬ 
advantageous appearance, but my heart 
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acquits me of any impropriety. My mo¬ 
tive has been gratitude, for the greatest 
service which it is possible for one per¬ 
son to perform for another. You have 
saved my life, at the imminent hazard of 
your own, and I could not forbear seek¬ 
ing this opportunity of presenting you 
my thanks. The obligation can, indeed, 
never be discharged; but your benevo¬ 
lence and intrepidity entitle you, at least, 
to know that she whom you have rescued 
from the worst of deaths is not ungrate¬ 
ful for the benefit.” 

At this address I lifted my eyes, and 
tixed them on the speaker. The blood 
thrilled at my heart in recognising, in 
this person, the form and features of her 
whom I had borne in my arms from a 
house in flames, whom I had seen only 
for a moment, but whose image, im¬ 
pressed in such vivid hues upon my 
fancy, I had supposed to have been in- 
debted for its charms to the illusion of 
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my senses. Every line of that portrait 
was now visible. My surprise was equal 
to my delight; and these strong emo* 
tions overpowered, for a while, my timi¬ 
dity and awkwardness. I started, invo¬ 
luntarily, on my feet, and expressed my 
pleasure at this meeting with an elo¬ 
quence and fervour that were new to me. 

She^ listened with emotions which I 
was unable, at that time, to interpret. 
Her eyes were downcast, her cheeks 
glowed, sorrow appeared to contend in 
her features with joy, and confidence 
with doubt. Her tongue faultered in 
expressing her sentiments, and every 
gesture betokened a confusion of feel¬ 
ings, inexplicable, but bewitching. 

This perplexity and reserve gradually 
lessened, and our conversation reverted 
to the events that brought about this in¬ 
terview. 1 mentioned the mistake in 
which I had been hitherto involved as 
to the person I had saved, inquired into 
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the situation of the ladies whose roof it 
•was, and by what means she became ex¬ 
posed to the danger. 

“ I was merely a visitant of those 
ladies,” she replied. “ I spent the day 
with them, and they prevailed upon me 
to remain during the night. One of 
them was indisposed, and there was some 
reason to dread the increase of her indis¬ 
position. Hence I was more willing to 
stay. 

“ On fully recovering my senses, I found 
myself in the arms of an hospitable lady 
of the neighbourhood. I was not hurt, 
and the terror was quickly removed. 1 
procured myself to be removed hither, to 
my own house, as expeditiously as possi¬ 
ble. I did not distinctly see my deliverer, 
and some time elapsed before the news¬ 
papers acquainted me with his n8,me. 
My servant procured, by some means, 
information of the place of your abode; 
and my eagerness to render you the 
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thanks that are so justly due, has made 
me overlook forms.” 

“ Let me thank you,” said I, “ in my 
turn for this negligence of forms. The 
mistake into which I was led, at the begin¬ 
ning, respecting your person, made me 
remiss in profiting by so favourable an 
opportunity of knowing you. I hope 
you will allow me to repair my error, and 
authorise me to see you frequently.” 

She admitted my request wdth looks of 
the utmost benignity and satisfaction. 
The discourse passed to topics of a gene¬ 
ral and speculative kind. The transition 
was not effected by me. She led the way, 
almost imperceptibly, into new tracks, 
and glided from one theme to another, 
with dexterity and gracefulness inimitable. 

Very far was my companion fi om for¬ 
ward and loquacious. She was merely 
earnest and full of thought. She spoke 
much, and v.'ith mellifluent volubUity; 
but this arose from organs, flexible be- 
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yoiitl any that I had ever known, and 
tVoin a mind incessantly versatile and 
active, drawing, with a facility almost 
sportive, from inexhaustible stores of 
sentiment and language. 

Our topics tended but little to throw 
light upon the real incidents of her con¬ 
dition. There was the fullest display of 
her opinions. There were details of her 
intellectual education and the progress 
of her understanding. Transactions were 
related or alluded to, in which she had 
been a witness, and some in which she 
had been an actor; but these exhibited 
only her modes of judging on abstraet 
subjects, andthrcw very faint and reflected 
light upon her principles of conduct. 

Books came,at length, to be mentioned. 
She appeared to be no unimpassioned vo¬ 
tary of reading. She had, at almost an 
infantine age, imbibed an invincible at¬ 
tachment to books. She had read, for a 
long time, with indiscriminating appetite. 
Amusing and frivolous productions oc- 
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copied her attention for a while, but her 
taste gradually acquired rehneinent. She 
distinguished between faults and beauties, 
between substance and show. Her faci¬ 
lity of approbation, and her eagerness 
for novelty, abated. While some per¬ 
formances lost all or much of her esteem, 
others acquired stronger claims to admi¬ 
ration. The habits of inquiring into the 
reasons of her choice, of pausing and send¬ 
ing forth her mind upon discovery, of 
calling up and expatiating among the 
ideas linked with the suggestions of the 
writer, became vigorous and permanent. 
From seeing and feeling, she had long 
since proceeded to investigate, select, 
and arrange. 

Fo me this spectacle was wholly new. 
I had met with persons of extensive 
knowledge, but their minds were not 
pliant and elastic. Their discourse was 
jejune, disjointed, and obscure. In them 
the mind gave out its stores, if I may so 
express my.self, with difficulty and reluct- 
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ance. Their expressions were meagre 
and coarse, inadequate and vague. Their 
tone was an insipid sing-song, or a mono¬ 
tonous uniformity. Their utterance was 
stammering through precipitation, or 
drawling through sluggishness. Their 
stock of words was too small to allow 
them to select suitable expressions with 
the requisite speed. They erred through 
perverse habits, or a vitiated taste. 

The picture now before me was a daz¬ 
zling reverse of these imperfections. 
Nature, accident, or education, had 
given this lady so large a store, and such 
absolute command of language, that she 
had nothing to do but to adjust her pause, 
her accent, and her emphasis. The 
stream was spontaneously and ever flow¬ 
ing. All her care consisted in leading 
it through proper channels, and giving 
melody and meaning to its cadences. 

My conceptions of the dignity and 
beauty of eloquence, of that power of 
utterance which bestows the utmost grace 
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and force upon our own conceptions, or 
on those of others, were, probably, car¬ 
ried beyond the due bounds. My educa¬ 
tion, in this respect, had made me a mere 
Roman. From much converse with an¬ 
cient orators and rhetoricians, I had been 
taught to regard speech as the faculty of 
greatest value and power. Excellence 
in this was most worthy of generous 
ambition, and to this the power of retain¬ 
ing and arranging ideas was subordinate 
and secondary. 

Our modes are very different from 
those of the Latins. We have not lived 
long enough in a warm sun to acquire 
the vivacities of utterance and gesture 
which distinguish the Italians. Our 
northern extraction makes us sober and 
dispassionate, and our government raises 
a wholesome mound against popular tides 
and billows. The perfections of speech 
have scope only on private occasions. 
There is no scene of deliberation where 
thousands are convened, where every 
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auditor is qualified, by education, to 
comprehend and relish the refinements 
of speech. Eloquence, in the Roman 
sense of that term, is driven from among 
men. It expired when the forum, from 
a theatre of government, sunk into a 
market-place; and advocates and states¬ 
men werq supplanted by butchers and 
herb-women. 

Rut there is another sense in which its 
value and its efficacy are as great as ever. 
Persuasion and instruction are employ¬ 
ments of as frequent recurrence, and as 
great moment now, as at any former 
period. The instrument is no less 
powerful to charm the eyes and ears, to 
sway the reason and affections of one or 
a few. Hence, the rhetoric of conversa¬ 
tion awakened, in the highest degree, 
my juvenile enthusiasm. I prized my¬ 
self more highly on account of my at¬ 
tainments in this art, than for any other 
accomplishment; and no excellence in 
others gained from me more fervent 
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veneration, than their skill in conversa¬ 
tion, their power to adapt their theme to 
all persons and occasions, Avithout sinking 
into levity or indecorum; of guiding and 
bending attention at pleasure, of joining 
sagacity to promptitude, and correctness 
to fluency. Hence, in listening to my 
new acquaintance, I derived pleasure 
beyond what I had ever experienced 
from the exhibition of intellectual excel¬ 
lence. 

In the midst of our discourse, the 
evening overtook us. Four hours had 
passed away with imperceptible speed 
I looked up and recalled my previous er 
gagement to remembrance, but it ap¬ 
peared with the dubiousness and faint¬ 
ness of a dream. It threw me into a 
temporary perplexity, and being aware 
that my visit had been longer than de¬ 
corum usually prescribed, I took my 
leave. 



CHAPTER VIL 


I SHOULD in vain attempt to describe 
t!ic state of my mind after this interview, 
-v decj) and thorongli revolution had 
1 et'.< n ronght in it; of the full extent of 
.v...ch, iiowevcr, I was not yet aware, 
me image of Miss Neville, clothed with 
nym{)h-like and fascinating graces, ho¬ 
ve jd in my view ; a tumult of delicious 
feen.-ga was awakened, which I cherished 
witli diligence: and, during some time, 
I .voided every act or meditation tend¬ 
ing t divert my thoughts into a different 
and customary channel. 

Graduallv this tumult subsided, and* 
allowed me calmly to survey ray i«al si¬ 
tuation, and to figure to myself the cqu-. 
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sequences which this incident must pro¬ 
duce. Irresolution and despondency 
took place of my rapture. I thought of 
all that had passed between Louisa Cal¬ 
vert and myself; of the earnestness with 
which I had sought her hand ; of the 
obstacles which had occurred to my 
hopes; of the toil which I had undergone 
to overcome these obstacles; and of the 
measures which my recent despair had 
dictated. 

The first sentiment which now rose in 
my heart, w-as that of self-upbraiding. I 
had acted with the blind impetuosity of 
a lunatic. The dupe of deceitful rumour. 
I had stifled that emotion which the image 
of the rescued lady had excited. I had 
laboriously .shunned the smooth and 
forthright path, and bent all my infa¬ 
tuated zeal to accomplish my destruc¬ 
tion and that of my cousin; but my error 
was not now to be retrieved. I had gone 
too far to return, to stop, or even to 
linger. 
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What! had I then ceased to love Louisa 
Calvert? Was a short interview with 
this stranger, in which nothing but the 
specious surfaces were visible, sufiicient 
to change into indifference or aversion, 
that headlong zeal, which, an hour be¬ 
fore, had burned in my heart; had urged 
me to the brink of despair j had made 
me determine to abandon my mother, 
my friends, and my country ! How fully 
had I justified the censures and precau¬ 
tions of Sidney ! What a monument of 
mutability and caprice should I make 
myself, were I now to relinquish my pur¬ 
suit, and devote to another those wishes 
and affections which had so lately be¬ 
longed to my cousin I This would be ig¬ 
nominious and disgraceful beyond any 
guilt which my nature could incur. 

And yet, had not Louisa rejected me ? 
Had she not determined to postpone our 
union to a remote and indefinite period ? 
Was not our betrothment utterly dis¬ 
solved ? Were not my happiness, my 

VOL. II. G 
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safety, my life, voluntarily offered as a 
sacrifice to the prejudices of another ? I 
had persisted in contesting with her de¬ 
termination long after the prospect of 
success had vanished. I meditated flight 
and exile, the sorrow of my mother, the 
neglect of my patrimony, the desertion 
of my friends; why ? because this woman 
had chosen to reject my vows, in order to 
preserve, unimpaired, her haughty inde¬ 
pendence ; had refused to confide in my 
rectitude and constancy ; had loaded me 
with scorn. 

Of this folly it was surely time to re¬ 
pent. It was time to discontinue my 
base and servile supplications, to leave 
her to consult the wisdom of Sidney, and 
to cultivate her own means of dignity 
and happiness. “ Let me claim to my¬ 
self the same privilege. Let me seek 
happiness from one more able and more 
willing to confer it; who is governed by 
sentiments and principles harmonious 
and congenial with mine; who is not the 
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slave of the ambiguous and cold-blooded 
scruples of another. Why should I de¬ 
cline my intended visit ? Why not seek 
my cousin, and afford her the satisfaction 
of my acquiescence in her schemes ? 

“ She is right. Sidney’s knowledge of 
my character was more accurate than my 
own. I have been too precipitate. There 
are points of difference between Louisa 
and myself, incompatible with conjugal 
felicity, and which no time would proba¬ 
bly annihilate. Parting will be best. Let 
me hasten to her presence ; let me assure 
her of my full conviction of the propriety 
of her schemes. It will afford her the 
purest and most rapturous joy. Her 
sympathetic heart has long been agonized 
at the sight of my sufferings, and her 
ear been wounded by the murmurings of 
my injustice. It is time to dissipate her 
griefs, and restore her to complacency 
and cheerfulness.” 

Such were my reflections; in conse¬ 
quence of which I pursued my way to 
G 2 
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my cousin’s habitation. These senti¬ 
ments were not inequitable. They dif¬ 
fused a serenity and calmness through 
my bosom, to which I had long been a 
stranger. It did not occur to me to note 
the abruptness of this change, and to 
mark how little I had been indebted for 
it to the force of reason. Before my in¬ 
terview with Clelia Neville, these consi¬ 
derations were overlooked. I'lie voice of 
equity was then too low to be heard, but 
now I had suddenly started up into a dis¬ 
passionate and rational being. I could 
perceive and acknowledge the justice of 
her conduct, and acquitted her of all ma¬ 
lignity and folly. Such is the imposture 
which men practise on themselves. Such 
are the folds under which selfishness and 
passion hide themselves, and so easily are 
their boastful and arrogant pretensions to 
disinterestedness and magnanimity ad¬ 
mitted by their fond slave. 

These reflections were succeeded by 
others relative to my new friend. I pur- 
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sued, with earnestness, the comparison 
•between the virtues and accomplishments 
of these women. I dwelt with delight 
upon the personal attractions, the po¬ 
lished understanding, the affluent and 
musical eloquence, the studious and se- 
clusive habits of Miss Neville. I dwelt 
upon the propitious omens that attended 
the beginnings of our intercourse, the 
fervency of that gratitude which so emi¬ 
nent a service as that of saving her life, 
at the almost inevitable hazard of my 
own, was suited to produce, and which 
the extraordinary mode adopted by her to 
convey her thanks, sufficiently testified. 
I was her only visitant. She had given, 
even in so brief an interview, indubitable 
proofs of being highly pleased with my 
demeanour. She had accepted, with 
eagerness, my offers of continuing and 
advancing our acquaintance. She was a 
stranger in a foreign land, unfettered by ob¬ 
ligations springing from kindred, or mar¬ 
riage, or poverty ; unamused by varieties 
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of company, and the shifting scenes of dis¬ 
sipation ; fond of loneliness and books, 
and musing. Was it possible for inven¬ 
tion to assemble more charms in one 
form, and more auspicious incidents to¬ 
gether? Was she not the unknown type, 
after which my fancy, in the solitude of 
Burlington, had delighted to fashion the 
images of friend, mistress, wife ? 

“ But what is my cousin ? No music 
in her utterance ; no vigour or grace in 
her elocution ; no symmetry, no lustre, 
no bewitching hues, no radiance in her 
glances. She is an object of esteem. Her 
virtues are divine: but they, alone, can¬ 
not give birth to that ineffable passion 
which blends two beings into one. And 
yet, is virtue nothing in the balance of 
him who meditates wedlock ? Is it no¬ 
thing that Louisa loves with tenderness 
and constancy, that her character is fully 
known, and is void of blemish ? Are in¬ 
tegrity, and moral sensibility, and rare 
genius, so easily outweighed by mere ex- 
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ternal ijualities, whose intoxications are 
.sure to disappearin nuptial familiarity, and 
to sink to the level of their opposites ? 
What know I of this stranger that is in¬ 
consistent with innumerable foibles and 
frailties? She is plausible and smooth; 
but may she not conceal, under this de¬ 
lusive mask, a thousand weaknesses or 
prejudices ? 

“ It is true that she may be no less 
excellent in mind than in person. There 
is nothing destructive of each other in 
the perfections of form and of mind. 
This alliance, however, is yet to be prov¬ 
ed. It remains to be discovered whether 
there do not secretly exist insuperable 
impediments to the wishes that I have 
formed. What are the means of this 
discovery ? How does it become me to de¬ 
mean myself? not, surely, in such a 
manner as will terminate every hope with 
regard to my cousin. Does she merit to 
be made unhappy by a full disclosure of* 
my feelings ? What if further and more 
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intimate acquaintance with Miss Neville 
should prove my first impressions to be 
false ? 

“ Shall I then declare to my cousin not 
only my change of opinions with regard 
to her, but my new-born preference of 
another ? What will that be but to give 
her torment, which the failure of my ex¬ 
pectations, and my wishes, with regard 
to Clelia Neville, may prove to be wan¬ 
tonly and needlessly inflicted ? What will 
that be but to rob myself of the power 
of reverting to my ancient path, and 
loosing totally my hold of my cousin’s 
affections ? Far am I yet from loving this 
stranger: farther still may our future 
intercourse place me from loving her. 
This new occurrence has only shown me 
the possibility of happiness without my 
cousin. 

“What then is incumbent on me? 
Let me hasten the intended interview. 
Let me yield to her remonstrances and 
projects j consent to consider our be- 
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throthment as dissolved, maintain with 
her, henceforth, the intercourse of friend¬ 
ship, and meanwhile cultivate the society 
of the stranger; study her character, 
endeavour to comprehend her situation. 
If in those there be no impediments to 
a more intimate and sacred union, en¬ 
deavour to effect that union. If there 
be such obstacles, then may I adopt some 
new scheme of happiness, and either re¬ 
vive my claim to Louisa Calvert, or bid 
an eternal adieu to these shores. 

These principles appeared to me just. 
They argued, perhaps, a kind of sensi¬ 
bility, less ardent or less permanent than 
is commonly found in upright and in¬ 
genuous youth j but the speculative 
maxims that countenanced and sanction¬ 
ed my deportment were not immoral. It 
is easily seen, however, what perils and 
temptations I was going to multiply 
around me. How hard I should find it 
to avoid, in adhering to this plan, false¬ 
hood and duplicity. The sequel will 
G 5 
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show how little qualified I was to resist 
these temptations. 

Late in the evening I visited my cousin. 
I found her alone. Her friend had re¬ 
tired to her chamber earlier than usual, 
and left her to pursue her reveries with¬ 
out interruption. She was sitting, with 
a paper open in her lap, her arms foldetl, 
and her eyes moist with tears. 

She endeavoured to assume a cheer¬ 
ful air at my approach, but her satlness 
was imperfectly concealed. My curiosity 
was naturally excited by these appear¬ 
ances. On questioning her as to the 
cause of her apparent discomposure, she 
gave me the letter. 

“ From your mother,” said she. “ 1 
have just received it; you may read it.” 

I accordingly perused it, hastily. It 
was a copious epistle, written in answer 
to one received from my cousin, in which 
the reasons of her treatment of me had 
been explained. It was dic tated by ma¬ 
ternal candour and aflection. My cousin 
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was applauded for her fortitude, the sacri¬ 
fice of inclination to reason. She was 
exhorted to continue under the guidance 
of the same principle, and was gently 
chidden for laying stress in questions so 
immediately pertaining to her own happi- 
nesss and duty, on the assertion or au¬ 
thority of others. This rebuke related 
not to my cousin’s deference to the coun¬ 
cils of Sidney, but merely to her appeaj 
to my mother’s wishes, and her declara¬ 
tion that my mother’s reason or will 
should be the rule of her conduct. This 
submission was earnestly rejected. She 
was exhorted to act with single views to 
her own felicity, that being the object of 
supreme regard to my mother, and that 
being incompatible with wedlock con¬ 
tracted without the utmost independence 
of choice, and the entire acquiescence of 
the understanding. 

She then proceeded to state her rea¬ 
sons for dissenting from Louisa. She 
dwelt upon the flexibility and ductility 
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of the youthful character, how mucli it 
depends upon the incidents befalling it, 
and how delicate those contingencies are 
by which the ultimate rank and condi¬ 
tion of men are governed. 

She acknowledged that her son’s prin¬ 
ciples were yet unformed, but she be¬ 
lieved his biases and propensities to be 
good, and that no circumstance could be 
imagined more favourable to the growth 
and stability of my virtue, than marriage 
with one of my cousin’s excellence. 

She had not failed to study my charac¬ 
ter. She trembled on perceiving my sus¬ 
ceptibility of new impressions. Her zeal 
for my welfare had made her anxious to 
screen me from the contagion of bad ex¬ 
ample ; to avert all temptations incident 
to my age; to the jmssession of opu¬ 
lence ; and to freedom from restraint. 
She had particularly deprecated my voy¬ 
age to Europe, where my appetites would 
be provoked, and my prejudices fostered 
in that sphere of nobility and luxury in 
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which my birth would inevitably place 
me. The surest and only anchor of my 
felicity and her’s, was marriaere with a 
virtuous woman, together with abode in 
my native country, and conformity to its 
simplicity and rectitude of manners. 
One of these advantages she knew was 
inseparably connected with another. No¬ 
thing but success with my cousin would 
prevent my departure. This event was 
more irreconcilable with her maternal 
feelings than any other, but she trusted 
that her fortitude was not unequal to the 
trial. 

These considerations were urged with 
pathetic simplicity, and with a candour 
which ensured their success. Having 
finished the perusal, and laid down the 
paper, I said, “And what effect has 
this letter produced ?” 

“You may easily guess at its effect. 
It has plunged me into perplexity and 
grief. I cannot endure to offend your 
mother and mine. That, indeed, I need 
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not dread. She knows the goodness of 
ray motives, and will pardon me j but 1 
cannot endure to make her unhappy, or 
even to put her happiness to hazard. 
Your voyage is di'eaded no less by me 
than by her. As her reason and her 
love are equally averse to it, so are mine. 
Should you persist in this resolution, I 
shall not condemn you. The impetu¬ 
osity of your feelings makes you unhappy 
in the sight of that good, which, in your 
apprehension, is unreasonably withholdeii 
from you. You want to fly from sorrow, 
and to put an end to fruitless hopes, by- 
flying from your country and from me. 
You descry no danger in your path, and 
are therefore fearless and rash. I ima¬ 
gine that I see those dangers, and that 
your youth will not escape them ; but 
am unable to communicate my feelings 
to you, and to reconcile you to the prac¬ 
tice of a salutary self denial. Should 
you go, according to your late intima¬ 
tions, should any evil befall you in your 
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way, or should our fears for your inte¬ 
grity be realized, what will be your mo¬ 
ther’s anguish ? What will be mine ? 
I see, too clearly, that life would be in¬ 
supportable.” These words were ac¬ 
companied with flowing tears, and every 
muscle of her face swelled with grief. 

My nature would not suffer me to be 
insensible to these tokens of a generous 
and disinterested affection. Their ten¬ 
dency had hitherto been thwarted by 
those excruciating regrets, which these 
very tokens, by adding new strength to 
my passion, were adapted to produce. 
Those fears for my safety, those proofs 
of her virtue and her love, gave new 
edge to my desire, and made her con¬ 
duct, respecting me, appear still more to 
argue infatuation and folly. The diffi¬ 
culty of embracing her conditions, of 
acquiescing in merely amicable inter¬ 
course, and my resolution to end the 
fruitless contest by eternal separation, 
were augmented in proportion to her 
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aversion to my voyage. I likewise was 
careful to remember that this ground 
might insure my victory, and hoped that 
marriage would he chosen by her in pre¬ 
ference to absence. 

The last opinion was enforced by the 
circumstances of our present interview. 
It was plain, that by assailing her con¬ 
stancy in this failing moment, I should 
triumph over her scruples; but the late 
occurrences had secretly modified and 
given new directions to my thoughts. 
My abode in America was no longer a 
source of unsatisfied craving and des¬ 
pondency. My visions of happiness were 
no longer collected round this point. 1 
could now endure to think of my cousin 
as a sister or a friend, and to exchange 
courtesies with her without the poison of 
resentment and of jealousy. Agreeably 
to this change of sentiments, I now said 
to her: 

“I designed, on this visit, to leave 
with you my last farewell. I am hope- 
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less of subduing your scruples, which my 
heart and ray reason condemn as injuri. 
ous to yourself and me. I have, there¬ 
fore, made every suitable preparation for 
my voyage; my clothes are packed, my 
trunks prepared, and my passage be¬ 
spoken. The ship lies at Newcastle, 
ready to profit by the next favourable 
wind, and I designed to have reached 
the ship this evening.” 

My companion turned pale, her limbs 
trembled, and she seemed ready to swoon. 
This weakness was counteracted by a 
powerful effort; and she continued, with 
apparent composure, to listen. 

“ This resolution,” continued I, “ will 
not create surprise—will not be won¬ 
dered at — will not be condemned by 
you. It is true, that I have no fears for 
my integrity. I see not more numerous 
or more powerful temptations in that 
scene than in this ; on the contrary, my 
abode in Europe would make me happier 
and wiser. My own interest, separately 
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considered, would be in every respect 
promoted by it; but I cannot, and ought 
not, to have an interest separate from 
my mother’s and from yours. My reso¬ 
lution, ardent and strenuous as it was, is 
now changed. I will not go.” 

This unexpected and abrupt conclu¬ 
sion, excited in my friend as much sur¬ 
prise as joy. She looked at me with an 
air of doubt; “What!” said she, hesi- 
ing, “ how is this change ?”—“ Are there 
not sufficient motives for it ? Is not the 
sacrifice of my inclination, in this point, 
fully due to my mother and to yourself.” 

“ Alas 1 there is nothing due to me. 
My scruples appear to you groundless 
and absurd. My conduct argues, in your 
opinion, a heart callous, and cold, and 
indifferent to your welfare. With such 
sentiments (and such is my unfortunate 
condition, that my conduct cannot fail 
to give birth to such sentiments), you 
cannot conceive any sacrifice due to me.” 

“ You have a very contemptuous opi- 
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nion of iny understanding and my heart. 
Hitherto I have deserved that opinion, 
but not now. I still deplore the error 
into which a fantastic prudence and an 
unwise counsellor have led you, and 
would willingly root it out. To do this, 
I have tried in vain ; and I now give up 
my scheme in despair: but I am no 
longer blind to the purity of your mo¬ 
tives; I acknowledge and revere them, 
though 1 owe to them my misery.” 

At these words, a serene pleasure 
lighted up those eyes which had, for a 
long time past, betokened nothing but 
melancholy. “ And is it so, my beloved 
friend? Now, indeed, shall I find my 
resolution in danger of yielding. I have 
grieved at perceiving your injustice to¬ 
wards me ; for, not to have seen the 
goodness of my intentions from the be¬ 
ginning, was to be guilty of injustice. 
My affection has, in some degree, been 
lessened with my esteem; but this pre¬ 
cious acknowledgment has restored you 
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to your former dignity, to your first place 
in my affections, and has made me hap¬ 
pier than words can express. 

“ But you know my wishes with regard 
to you. They are not limited to merely 
your staying among us. There arc other 
conditions, which, perhaps (laminclined 
to hope every thing from your magnani¬ 
mity) you will consent to, and consent 
to cheerfully.” 

“ Let me know them.” 

“ Do not you know them ? You must 
give me very much of your society. I 
must see you and hear from you continu¬ 
ally ; there must be no limits to your 
confidence; but, for some years to come 
-Recollect your youth, your un¬ 
formed sentiments, your mutable affec¬ 
tions ; the influence of time, observa¬ 
tion, and experience, to new mould the 
character: for some years to come, you 
must be only my friend.” 

“I do not mean, said I, to make an 
incomplete and partial sacrifice. What 
you wish, I will be.” 
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This promise was accepted with eager¬ 
ness and gratitude. She gave a thousand 
artless proofs of her joy, her tenderness, 
and her confidence in my integrity. The 
feelings which this deportment excited 
in me were far from joyous or tranquil. 
I could not but reflect on the causes of 
this change in my resolutions. I saw 
that I deserved not the eulogies and 
thanks of my cousin ; that she ascribed 
to me magnanimity to which I was a 
stranger j that the present state of my 
thoughts demonstrated the wisdom of 
her conduct, since they proved me to be 
as capricious, fickle, and prejudiced, as 
her friend had represented it possible for 
me to become. 

But while her praises inspired me with 
nothing but humiliation and compunc¬ 
tion, my false shame hindered me from 
confessing the true state of my feelings, 
and unveiling the genuine motives of my 
actions. I betook myself to searching 
for apologies and arguments in favour of 
my dissimulation. I endeavoured to per- 
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suade myself that concealment was but 
justice to my cousin, whom the disclosure 
of my thoughts would render needlessly 
unhappy, and whose estimate of human 
conduct was superfluously rigid. I flat¬ 
tered myself that time would speedily 
determine my destiny with regard to 
Miss Neville; that if my love for her 
should be frustrated or immatured, it 
was equitable, on the whole, to conceal 
from my cousin that it ever existed; but 
that if it were conducted to a prosperous 
issue, it might be disclosed without in¬ 
jury or difficulty. 1 should be without 
guilt in the eyes of my cousin, since she 
had voluntarily loosened the bonds of 
our betrothment, and had denied me the 
name, privileges, and expectations of a 
lover. 

These sophistries quieted, for a time, 
my self upbraidings; but they were sure 
to be awakened anew, and every proof 
of her affection and confidence in me 
was a sting, goading into new sensibility 
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my slumbering conscience. The anxiety 
and fluctuation that hence arose, were to 
be stifled and stilled by new arguments 
and subtleties, whose influence was, in 
like manner, merely temporary. 

This disquiet did not escape the pierc¬ 
ing eye of my friend. Being void of 
suspicion, she was inclined to impute 
these appearances to my hopes, respect¬ 
ing herself, assuming occasional domi¬ 
nion. When her demeanour was most 
affectionate, tender, and confiding, my 
compunctions were always most acute, 
and the discomposure of my thoughts 
most apparent. It was at such times, 
that, had my conduct been truly disin¬ 
terested, those regrets which her candour 
ascribed to me, would naturally have 
arisen and acquired new strength; and 
thus was she unavoidably confirmed in 
her error. 

The emotions which, on these occa¬ 
sions, her looks testified, were of a very 
complex and mixed kind. Those tokens 
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of unhappiness in me, conjoined with 
the cause whence she imagined it to 
flow, and with that magnanimity which 
enabled me to withhold all crimination 
and complaint, and, in a short time, to 
regain my usual composure, excited her 
admiration, her pity, and her love. Her 
ingenuous manners always betrayed the 
sentiments of her heart; but sometimes 
she expressed these sentiments in words, 
and employed terms which, while they 
were designed to fortify my resolution 
and restore my tranquillity, only-gave 
new edge to my remorse, and rendered 
my self condemnations more bitter. 

Every day made the disclosure of the 
truth more difficult, for every day added 
to the number of my artifices and sub¬ 
terfuges ; and, by increasing my guilt, 
augmented the humiliation of confession. 

I saw the nature of her error, but could 
not rectify it without unlimited disclo¬ 
sure. I was frequently compelled to an¬ 
swer her interrogatories, or comment on 
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her remarks. I was frequently denied 
the middle and equivocal path of silence, 
and was obliged to countenance her er- 
ror, not only by ambiguous looks, but by 
false assertions. She did not allow me 
to pass over my interviews with Clelia 
Neville in silence; but having rendered 
to me, at each meeting, a full account of 
her own transactions, she always pro¬ 
ceeded to demand from me a similar ac¬ 
count of the disposal of my time. 

1 foresaw the consequences of even 
mentioning the name of Clelia Neville. 
Curiosity would immediately exert itself 
to know her character, her situation, the 
circumstances leading to our acquaint¬ 
ance, and accompanying every interview. 
Surprise and suspicion would be awakened 
by the concealment which I had hitherto 
practised. Painful, elaborate, and, per¬ 
haps, inefficacious artifices and fictions 
must be, thenceforth, employed to divert 
or elude her conjectures. She would 
immediately procure an introduction to 
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the Stranger, and that union of sagacity 
and frankness which she so eminently 
possessed, would speedily unravel the 
maze. Wholly to suppress her name, 
therefore, and to pretend a different em¬ 
ployment of those hours that were de¬ 
voted to her, were unavoidable. This 
task was rendered less difficult by the 
removal of Mrs. Wallace’s family to a 
villa, at a small distance from the city. 
At this season, it being midsummer, they 
maintained as little intercourse with the 
town and its inhabitants, as possible; 
and were seldom visited by those who 
could molest their benign repose by tales 
of slander. Sidney’s engagements con¬ 
tinued to detain him abroad. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Meanwhile, my first visit to Miss Ne¬ 
ville was followed by many succeeding 
ones. The second visit was paid agjee- 
ably to her invitation. This passed away 
without producing any new impression. 
General topics of morality or literature 
were discussed with complacency and 
eloquence, and the admiration at first ex¬ 
cited by her talents, was no wise dimi¬ 
nished. 

The interval between this and a suc¬ 
ceeding interview was occupied by one 
set of ideas. My mind pondered inces¬ 
santly upon her features, accents, and 
words. Having been reviewed and dis¬ 
missed, they returned anon, and were 
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once more mused upon and scrutinised. 
All other occupations were tedious and 
impertinent. I lay upon my bed, or 
strolled in the fields, beset and haunted 
by this image from morning to night. I 
looked forward to the hour when de¬ 
corum would permit me to go to her 
house with impatience, and with a thou¬ 
sand perplexities and misgivings as to 
the seasonableness of my visits. These 
perplexities were always dispelled by the 
manner in which I was received. It was 
always with the blushes of agreeable sur¬ 
prise, and the smiles of a fervent wel¬ 
come. 

The hour, thus devoted, was general¬ 
ly in the evening. I insensibly preferred 
its friendly obscurity to the garish eye of 
day. At this time, 1 hoped to find her 
more disengaged from social and domes¬ 
tic occupations than at others. In this 
respect, I quickly found that all hours 
were nearly alike. She had no intimate 
companions of her own age, no nncere- 
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tnonious and familiar visitants. She en¬ 
joyed the protection of a few respectable 
families, relatives or friends of Mrs. Keith, 
and as much of their society as she chose 
to exact; but there being much dissimili¬ 
tude in age, taste, and especially in reli 
gious opinions, between them, the inter¬ 
course was rare and brief. At this time, 
likewise, two of these families with whom 
she had been most intimately connected 
had withdrawn from the city’s sultry pre¬ 
cincts to the country. 

She was almost constantly alone. She 
chid me for adhering to the formality of 
knocking at the door, which I, thence¬ 
forth, omitted; and, entering always 
without ceremony, found her seated in a 
garb of elegant negligence, either in her 
drawing-room, or, if the air permitted, 
in the summer-house placed at the farther 
end of an extensive garden. This lat¬ 
ticed building was embowered by a vine, 
originally brought from the Canaries, 
whose purple clusteis were plucked by 
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her waiting maid, and presented to us on 
a china plate, accompanied with necta¬ 
rines or peaches, produced in the same 
garden, and with lemonade or sherbet. 
Except at these times, our interviews 
were wholly unmolested by the presence 
or the fear of intruders. 

You must permit me to dwell somewhat 
longer on the incidents of that period. I 
now look back upon them as on the tis¬ 
sue of some golden dream. Their be¬ 
witching influence on my juvenile feel¬ 
ings, was enforced by their novelty, by 
the suddenness and abruptness with 
which they succeeded to the homely en¬ 
joyments and clownish occupations of 
my previous years, and by their agree¬ 
ment with those fictions of fancy with 
which a romantic education had made 
me enamoured, and which I had pursued 
with an utter hopelessness of their ever 
being re alised . Were it not for the end¬ 
less series of disasters and calamities that 
originated here, I should be disposed to 
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confound the circunoistances of these in¬ 
terviews with those of the dreams which 
haunted my seclusion at Burlington. 

There was, indeed, nothing wanting to 
complete the enchantments of that scene_ 
All the refinements of a polished educa¬ 
tion, the luxuriances of youth, and the 
attractions of beauty, were possessed by 
my friend j but she joined music to her 
elocution, and taste to her knowledge. 
Her favourite instrument was a viol 
d'amour^ from which she extracted the 
most soothing and voluptuous tones, and 
to which she was wont to add a voice of 
boundless compass and inimitable flexi¬ 
bility. These filled up the intervals of 
conversation, and spread such a hue of 
fanciful delight ami romantic dignity 
over the accompanying circumstances of 
moonlight, solitude, a garden, and a bow¬ 
er, that they can never be remembered 
without tremulous emotions of wonder 
and pleasure. 

In the course of our interviews, I was 
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naturally inquisitive as to the genuine 
condition of Miss Neville. I was anxious, 
likewise, for the establishment of confi¬ 
dence between us. I wanted to know 
every thing concerning herself, and was 
not unwilling to impart, in my turn, most 
of the particulars of my own history. 
My notions of politeness hindered me 
from accomplishing either of these ends 
by simple and dii’ect means, by bluntly 
inquiring into her history, and uncere¬ 
moniously unfolding my own. I con¬ 
ceived that some curiosity was necessary 
to be betrayed on her part, before I could 
justly be explicit. Some opening or invi¬ 
tation, either tacit or expiessed, which 
might gracefully lead to questioning on 
one hand, or confession on the other. 

These invitations or openings never 
occurred. I frequently introduced such 
topics as were favourable to my pur¬ 
poses. I talked of Europe and Britain, 
of emigration to America, of the motives 
which usually lead to emigration. I 
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imagined and related the adventures of 
emigrants, and painted innumerable mo¬ 
tives which were possible to incite to 
emigration. I made these imaginary 
circumstances approach more or less to a 
resemblance with her own, or what I 
guessed to be her own. Her own sex, 
age, single state, her relationship to Mrs. 
Keith, and such incidents as the talka¬ 
tive shop-keeper had communicated, were 
adroitly interwoven with my narrative, 
and the effect of these resemblances on 
her countenance and demeanour dili¬ 
gently noticed. 

All these ingenious stratagems were 
useless. They served no purpose but to 
diffuse over my companion an air of 
thoughtfulness and melancholy. I be¬ 
lieved that I saw in her features, the 
workings of her mind. I saw her busy at 
one time in reviewing her past condition ; 
I marked that she shrunk from the re¬ 
membrance with aversion and grief, or 
with sundry tokens of embarrassment 
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and trepidation j that she solicitously 
started other topics ; and that ease and 
cheerfulness returned merely in propor¬ 
tion as we lost ourselves in general and 
literary speculation. 

These appearances, while they baffled 
my contrivances and slackened my efforts, 
gave new edge to my curiosity. Every 
resolution which I formed in solitude, 
to trample upon forms, was defeated by 
my awkwardness and diffidence, and by 
the unseasonable return of those scruples 
which forbade me to extort from another 
what that other was apparently unwilling 
to communicate. 

The same motives made me no less 
unwilling to expatiate upon my own pri¬ 
vate history. I imagined that there was 
want of dignity in discussing the particu¬ 
lars of our hpusehold and our revenue, 
in anticipating curiosity by dwelling on 
one’s birth and parentage. I was aware 
that the mention of my mother and my 
cousin might lead to expectations or re- 
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quests of being introduced to them, or to 
surmises and conclusions respecting the 
condition of my heart, unfavourable to 
the end which I proposed in cultivating 
her society. I was studious to describe 
myself as one standing, in a considerable 
degree, alone ; as having few or no con¬ 
nections in my present situation ; as 
liaving lately arrived; and as being 
merely a sojourner and guest in the city 
where I dwelt. I endeavoured, particu¬ 
larly, to inspire the belief that my hand 
and my heart were unappropriated by 
any foreign or previous engagement j 
and my manners tended to evince a state 
of mind, if not actually enamoured of 
herself, yet unfortified against, and 
liable to such impressions. 

One motive of curiosity, in relation to 
herself, was weakened by her manners. 
It was obvious to suspect or imagine ob¬ 
stacles to the success of my views, arising 
from her former or actual situation. This 
suspicion was quickly removed by a kind- 
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ness in her manners, that approached, at 
certain seasons, to tenderness j by glow¬ 
ing hues and downcast eyes, when cer¬ 
tain topics were discussed, and certain 
situations experienced ; by a yielding 
sensibility, which made tones and glances 
more eloquent and more expressive than 
any words. 

On these occasions, intelligence be¬ 
tween hearts is communicated long be¬ 
fore the proffer and formal acceptance of 
vows; verbal confessions arc, indeed, 
necessary to our happiness, but merely to 
dissipate that uncertainty created by the 
magnitude of the good which is sought. 
By augmenting our desire, it enhances 
our anxiety, impatience, and doubt. 

To this crisis, however, which my im¬ 
petuosity, continually brought near, my 
diffidence long deferred my actual ar¬ 
rival. Half a score times have I gone to 
her with a full resolution to explain my 
feelings ; but the nearer I approached 
the eventful moment, the more signifi- 
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cant and more nearly bordering on since¬ 
rity was the topic of our conversation *, 
the more incommodious, protracted, and 
conscious were the pauses of our general 
discourse j the more turbulent were my 
sensations, and the Tnore invincible my 
incapacity to speak. There was, at those 
times, a physical obstruction to speech ; 
my utterance was palsied, and, to arti¬ 
culate a syllable was no less impossible 
than to lift a mill-stone. To lay my band 
on her’s, though almost courted to do so, 
was no less impracticable. The will was 
strong, but its command over my mus¬ 
cles, whenever it arose, was annihi¬ 
lated. 

Tt was impossible for things to remain 
long in this state. Feverish circulation, 
ardent musing, incessant watchfulness, 
and repeated disappointments, were ra¬ 
pidly injurious to my health. My viva¬ 
city in Clelia’s presence, the earnestness 
of my discourse, was sensibly diminished. 
Her company was sought with more 
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fondness than ever; but I grew despond¬ 
ent, museful, prone to silence—and in¬ 
quietude was deeply written on my cheek. 

These tokens did not escape her no¬ 
tice. They were not fully understood by 
her, but they added new pathos to her 
features, and tenderness to her accents, 
and they finally produced those measures 
on her side, without which my silence 
would never have been broken. 

The constitution of man is compounded 
and modified with endless variety. The 
wisest and soberest of human beings is, 
in some respects, a madman ; that is, he 
acts against his better reason ; and his 
feet stand still, or go south, when every 
motive is busy in impelling him north. 
He cannot infer from his conduct, on 
one occasion, how he shall act when the 
same or a similar occasion hereafter 
occurs. It is vulgarly imagined, and 
perhaps truly, that the sexes are naturally 
distinguished by their conduct when un¬ 
der the influence of love; that nature 
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has unalterably assigned to woman the 
passive or retreating, and to man the 
active province; that lovers, confident of 
their success, are bold, forward, more 
abundant, and impassioned, and impetu¬ 
ous in their rhetoric, than at any other 
time.^ This maxim was realised in my 
deportment to my cousin : there I was 
precipitate and bold ; I hearkened to no 
scruples, and brooked no delays ; but 
now, my feelings and demeanour were 
totally reversed. I was not doubtful of 
success. I believed that as much felicity 
would be imparted as received by my 
confessions, and yet was I dumb. 

One evening, when seated in Miss 
Neville’s drawing-room, the conversation 
had been carried on with less vivacity 
than usual. As the moment of parting 
approached, my inexplicable despon¬ 
dency increased. At length, just as I 
was preparing to leave my seat, and the 
last “ good night” was ready to fall from 
my lips, my friend placed herself beside 
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me, without formality, apology, or invi¬ 
tation. Hitherto she had given me no 
proof of equal familiarity. My blood 
flowed with new swiftness, and the flame 
that burnt at my heart, spread over my 
countenance a new crimson. She spoke, 
not without some faultering, but in a 
tone of exquisite tenderness. 

“ Stay a little longer. You must not 
go yet. You have first a small account 
to settle with me.” 

“ Indeed !” said I, much alarmed and 
half suffocated with emotion. 

“ Be not frightened,” resumed she 
with a smile ; “ it is true, you have of¬ 
fended ; but I shall not be extremely 
rigid in exacting the penalty,” 

“ Offence ? Have I, indeed, offended 
you ? Nothing was further from my 
purpose. The hand that injured you, I 
would cut off j the heart that fostered a 
single thought to your prejudice, I WQuld 
tear from my bosom.” 

“ Your hand has not offended me. It 
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is your heart that has been criminal, and 
I take you at your word. Yet, you need 
not do violence to your heart, but only 
to the feelings which have so long been 
harboured in it. Put me in possession of 
these feelings. Lay them open before 
me, and drop, at length, that veil of 
odious and unfriendly secrecy which has 
shrouded all your sentiments and feel¬ 
ings. Think you I had not noticed your 
inquietudes ? that I have not shared in 
them ? that I have not longed for an op¬ 
portunity to lessen or remove them ? 
Indeed you mistake. I have caught 
from you all your sadness, have mourned 
over your unknown misfortunes, but 
have more bitterly wept at seeing that 
you deem me unworthy of partaking of 
your sorrow. I have endured your silence 
and injustice long enough, and am now 
determined to wrest from you that con¬ 
fidence which is my due.” 

Is it not strange, that even this address 
had no tendency but to make motion and 
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Utterance more difficult? After a pause, 
she resumed: “ How have I deserved to 
be treated as your enemy ? Has any 
thing been wanting to convince you liow 
dearly 1 prize your happiness ? What 
farther proof is needed ? There is none 
which I v’ill refuse.” 

Half dubious and reluctant, she now 
put her hand in mine, and continued: 
“you are an invincible man. You are 
cruel and unjust. You refuse to confide 
in me, and will not enable me to give 
that proof of my claim to your confidence 
which you think necessary. Whatever 
proof you demand, I will give. I will 
withhold nothing.” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Nothing. What do you ask ?” 

“Your love.” 

“ It is yours.” 

Of all moments in the life of a human 
individual, surely this is most pregnant 
with felicity. One like me, ardent with 
youth, inattentive to futurity, unchastised 
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by reason, unsobered by experience, it 
was calculated to bewilder and intox¬ 
icate. Those lips, whose sweetness and 
whose music had hitherto charmed me 
at a distance, were now near enough for 
the softest whisper to be heard. They 
were now opened only to enchant me 
with the oft repeated assurance, “ It is 
yours: long, very long, has it been yours.” 
They were shut only to confirm the vow 
by testimonies still more tender. The 
spell once dissolved, the scruples that 
had so greatly tormented me, vanished 
in a moment, and left me in a state in 
which moderation and forbearance be¬ 
came lessons as necessary to be taught, 
and as difficult to practise, as confidence 
and self reliance had been before. 

That night was spent in a tumult and 
elation of thought approaching to deli¬ 
rium. The image of my cousin rarely 
intruded. It was only when some sleep 
had been obtained, and a new day arose, 
that the transactions of the preceding 
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evening began to assume a more tranquil 
aspect, and I had leisure to inquire: 
“What is now to be done? Speedy and 
auspicious beyond the painting of my 
most daring hope, has been the termi¬ 
nating scene of this drama. Only five 
weeks are past since, lying in this very 
chamber, I was mournfully ruminating 
on the incidents of a voyage on which I 
was the next day to enter, and which 
was to bear me for ever from my native 
soil. How shoUjd,! have held that folly 
in derision which should then have teazed 
the ears of my despair with a tale of such 
events as have since occurred, and have 
endeavoured to illumine my benighted 
soul by persuading me that such was the 
destiny reserved for me! 

“ But what must be my future con¬ 
duct? Has not the period arrived when 
dissimulation and concealment must be 
laid aside with regard to my cousin ? I 
love another, and my passion is accepted 
and returned. That which she wantonly. 
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or arrogantly, or rashly cast away, has 
been found, and is cherished as an ines¬ 
timable good by another. I must go to 
her this very day, and tell her that my 
hand and heart must never be her’s. 

“ Unhappy girl! How little will such 
tidings accord with thy fond hopes! 
Thy eyes, whenever I meet thee, beam 
with benignity and pleasure. If thy vi¬ 
vacity be sometimes tinged with a shade 
of sadness, it is from observation of that 
melancholy which my deportment has 
hitherto betokened, and which thou 
fondly ascribest to the struggle between 
my devotion to thee, and my reverence 
for virtue. Thou imaginest that, how¬ 
ever hard the conflict, the victory has 
ultimately fallen to the side of magnani¬ 
mity and duty, and congratulatest thy¬ 
self on these proofs of constancy and 
worth in him whom thou lovest with a 
passion the purest and most ardent that 
ever glowed in the female bosom. 

“ How wilt thou be astonished on dis- 
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covenng the truth, to find that thi« 
tissue of appearances was merely the 
garb of hypocrisy! How bitterly wilt 
thou deplore, not merely the sudden 
ruin of that structure of happiness to 
which thy heart was devoted, but this 
defection from sincerity, this revolt from 
gratitude, this trampling upon duty, of 
which I shall appear to be guilty! 

“ ‘But why should I thus haste to make 
her miserable ? Do I build my confi¬ 
dence on sufficient grounds ? Have I 
not had bitter experience of the insta¬ 
bility of human resolutions ? the frailty 
of schemes composed of the elements of 
hope and fear ? Clelia loves me : of that 
she has afforded me sufiicient proof; but, 
in spite of the illusions of passion, I 
cannot hide from myself my ignorance of 
her real situation and her character. 
What untoward events may not arise to 
postpone, or for ever to preclude that 
blissful consummation which 'wedlock 
bestows ? Ought 1 not, .at least, to 
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ascertain her acquiescence in the desir¬ 
ableness of marriage ? Ought I not, at 
least, to gain her consent to ratify irre¬ 
vocable vows at some definite, however 
distant period ? Having accomplished 
this, the disclosure of my situation to 
Louisa will then be seasonable and pro¬ 
per. Before, it will be but hazarding 
my reputation and my safety on a fluc¬ 
tuating and deceitful sea. This night 
shall she be persuaded to fix the nuptial 
day.” 

Full of these turbulent feelings, I has¬ 
tened, at the usual hour in the evening, 
to Miss Neville. She was alone, and 
afforded me a welcome more fervent than 
usual, and fraught with that tenderness 
which became our present situation. 
After some cursory topics, she glided 
into a description of those surmises and 
conjectures which led her to adopt the 
conduct of last evening; the considera¬ 
tions of decorum, which Iiad long de¬ 
terred her from pursuing any means for 
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extorting from me my feelings: and in-^ 
quired into the reasons of so singular a 
backwardness on my part to claim that 
friendship from her, which I could not 
but have discovered in her a perfect rea^ 
diness to bestow. 

This inquiry was made with symptoms 
of anxiety in my companion which I 
could not fail to notice, and which I 
thought disproportioned to the occasion. 
It seemed as if her fancy pictured to 
itself some cause of a formidable; nature. 
Whether this cause related to myself or 
to her, whether her apprehensions sprang 
from the belief of my knowing some par* 
ticular in her own condition, or from sur¬ 
mises respecting my mother and my cou¬ 
sin, it was impossible to conjecture. 

These reflections were suspended while 
I laid before her the truth. 

“ Mere bashfulness !” said I. “ 1 
loved you, but my tongue refused the 
office of interpreting my sentiments. I 
believed that my passion was not unan-; 
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swered, bat this emboldened me not. It 
is strange. I am unable to explain it. 
My timidity had no basis in reasoning. 
It existed only in your presence, and in 
spite of resolutions formed in solitude." 

She looked at me with a scrutinising 
and anxious glance. “ Is that possible ?” 
she emphatically exclaimed. 

“ Why not ? What other cause could 
exist? I am confident of your integrity; 
I am conscious of my own. Situated as 
you and I are, what bar could arise to 
obstruct the declaration of our feelings ? 
They are innocent and laudable; and, 
to obey them, forfeits no fame, and vio¬ 
lates no duty.” 

She cast down her eyes at these words; 
yet her perplexity, though not removed, 
was lessened. A secret witness, in my 
own heart, whispered a censure which 
made me fully share in her uneasiness. 
The possibility that my betrothment to 
my cousin, and the mistakes under which 
she laboured, had, by some untoward 
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chance, been made knov/n to my new 
friend} the unfavourable judgment she 
might pass upon my conduct, and the 
embarrassments or obstacles to my feli¬ 
city which might thence be created, over¬ 
powered me with tenor. 

I repeated more earnestly, “ Is not 
our affection innocent and laudable ? 
Know you aught of me that would make 
it otherwise ? Tell me, I beseech you.” 

“ No,” she replied, “ I know nothing 
of you but what redounds to your glory, 
and places you amongst the first of men. 
I know you better than you at this time 
imagine. Long have I known you, and 
can bear witness to that unparalleled 
magnanimity which makes you worthy 
of the devotion of a pure heart.” 

These encomiums were strange and 
unexpected. She knew more of me 
tlum I imagined ! and for a longer time! 
My conduct has been disinterested and 
wise! Had she exerted indirect means to 
obtain this knowledge ? Had shebeen de- 
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ceived and misinformed, or was her judg¬ 
ment such as to bestow approbation 
upon that which my own conscience had 
condemned? These words, however, 
had confuted my first conjecture. I had 
no longer to fear the effects of a morality 
too scrupulous, or a sagacity too eagle- 
eyed. 

Yet, whence then could flow a pertur¬ 
bation so visible ? Was it from reflec¬ 
tions on her own misconduct ? 

This image was of too awful and por¬ 
tentous a kind not to make me shake off 
my puerile embarrassments. After a 
considerable pause, 1 addressed her thus: 

“Clelia Neville! we are now arrived 
at a critical moment in our destiny. It 
becomes us to walk erect, with a thorough 
knowledge of our path, and with no pos¬ 
sibility of being entangled by suspicion 
or overtaken by repentance. There are 
marks in your countenance of apprehen¬ 
sion and distrust. You have ascribed 
my fcn-mer difiidence to some cause un- 
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known to me. Doubt and fear have 
found harbour in your thoughts. Whence 
do they proceed ? What is the meaning 
of those solicitudes which I now witness ? 
You have acquitted me of any guilt. As 
you value our mutual happiness, be ex¬ 
plicit and sincere, and tell me whether 
there be any thing in your own conduct 
that should lessen you in my opinion, and 
bereave you of that love which I have 
proffered to you.” 

“ No,” she replied with some degree 
of sadness, “ there is nothing. 1 have 
had the faults of inexperience and youth, 
but my intentions have been free from 
malignity. My heart is pure, and is a‘ 
worthy of you as the heart of woman 
can be.” 

“ I believe thee,” said I, folding her 
in my arras, “ and let me on these lips 
seal my vows of everlasting honour. 
Thus do I devote ray life to the cause of 
thy felicity. Now my soul knows no 
wish but one; a wish in which thine, if 
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thy assertions be sincere, will as eagerly 
participate. There are ties without 
which our union, and of consequence 
our happiness, is incomplete. I can 
know no rest till these ties are formed. 
When shall that event take place? 
When shall a solemn rite make Clelia 
Neville my wife ?” 

Instead of that blushful and tremulous 
rapture which I expected this intima¬ 
tion to produce, a sudden shock pervaded 
the frame of my companion ; she uttered 
a shriek of terror and surprise, and, 
shrinking from my embrace, threw her¬ 
self on a sofa in an agony unspeakable. 

The effects of this scene upon my sen¬ 
sations, may be easily imagined. The 
first momentary dread that some fatal 
stroke of disease had fallen on her, was 
supplanted by different forebodings. 
Their object was terrible, indeed, but 
vague, misty, and obscure. They me¬ 
naced nothing less than extinction to my 
new-born and darling hopes. 
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I seated myself by her side; I took 
her hand and pressed it to my lips; I 
dared not lift my eyes or utter a word. 
She did not withdraw from my kindness, 
but leaning her face on my bosom, poured 
forth incessant tears. I struggled, after 
the first burst of passion was exhausted, 
to obtain words. 

“ You do not answ'er me. Have I 
vaunted of my happiness in vain ? Have 
I, in seeking your love, done no more 
than pull ruin upon my head ? Speak, I 
conjure you. Will you not be mine ?” 

She answered only by new grief. 

“ Torture me not M'ith suspense: 
whatever be my doom, let me, at least, 
have the consolation to know it. To¬ 
morrow, to-night, this very hour, will not 
Clelia Neville consent to be my wife ?” 

Still I.could obtain no answer but tears, 
and the deepest sighs. I had too much 
reason to infer a denial from these ap- 
pearances; but my happiness was too 
deeply involved in this discovery to make 
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me satisfied with vague surmises. I 
urged ray question with iiugraented 
vehemence. 

At length, she with difficulty articu¬ 
lated : “ Alas! not now; it must be post¬ 
poned.” 

“ Postponed! Blast not my ears with 
that accursed word. Recall that sentence 
if you wish me to live.” 

She shook her head. I continued: 
“ Postponed ! God grant me patience! 
For how long? For months? For weeks? 
Let me have the foresight, at least, of 
respite to my misery; of end to my 
pangs. How long must our marriage be 
postponed ?” 

I cannot tell. An overruling fate 
must decide. Perhaps for years, perhaps 
for ever.” 

At these words, my equanimity wholly 
forsook me. My mind was plunged into 
the gloomiest despair. I fixed my eyes 
upon the floor; and, forbearing to notice 
my companion, pursued the disastrous 
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tenor of my own thoughts. This reverse 
was as fatal in its influence on my hap¬ 
piness as the events preceding it had 
been auspicious. I could not trust to 
my senses that informed me of this re¬ 
verse. They had deceived me.' Com¬ 
forted with this reflection, 1 started from 
my dream, and turned my eyes on my 
companion. In her features I read the 
confirmation of the tidings. Flowing 
tears, and sighs rising from the bottom 
of her heart, were tokens of their truth. 

But what was the obstacle to my feli¬ 
city ? Was it such a groundless scruple 
as had actuated my perverse cousin? 
Might I not hope to remove or rise above 
it ? Was the character of this woman 
made up of the same refractory mate¬ 
rials ? Would not her aversion be sub¬ 
dued by intreaties or by arguments? 
Somewhat revived by these hopes, 1 
again addressed my weeping companion. 

“ You tell me that our union must be 
deferred. The period is uncertain. 
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Whence arises this uncertainty ? Whence 
comes this obstacle? It must, it shall 
be disregarded or surmounted.” 

“ It cannot be.” 

“ Cannot be! Let me judge of its 
insurmountable nature. Tell me what 
it is ?” 

She was silent. She had no power to 
answer. 

“ Will you banish me for ever from 
your presence ? Will you discard me 
from your love ? And shall 1 not know 
in what I have offended ? Shall I not 
join with you, and trample down impedi¬ 
ments with which your single strength 
cannot cope ?’’ 

“ Alas ! No earthly power can remove 
them. Slight obstacles, superable by. 
human force, I should set at naught, but 
this- 

“ Shall be set at naught. Thou art 
mine. It will be vain to refuse or hesi¬ 
tate. Whatever rite, divine or human, 
is necessary to cement, to ratify our 
I 5 
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VOWS, shall be fulfilled. I hearken not 
to scruples. Denials 1 will not hear. No 
power of others or yourself shall stop 
my way to the possession of your hand. 
In this resolution I will no longer re¬ 
pine. 1 will argue or supplicate no 
more, for thou shalt be mine.” 

“ Alas! good youth! thy confidence 
is vain, thy efforts will be fruitless. I 
cannot be thy wife, for I am —a wife 
already 1" 

“ A wife 1 Clelia Neville a wife I She 
belongs to another! The obstacle, in¬ 
deed, is not to be surmounted. My hap¬ 
piness is gone; my trust in the sincerity 
of others, in the blandishments of for¬ 
tune, in the fictions of probability, in the 
suggestions of my own discernment, in 
the consolatory accents of hope, is 
gone!” 

A wife! That little word was sufficient 
wholly to reverse my sensations; to 
throw me from my pinnacle of joyous 
confidence, and leave me whelmed in the 
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Utter darkness of despair. 1 can scarcely 
tell what were my first gestures, or what 
were the words I uttered after my senses 
had been struck by this fatal intelligence. 
My heart swelled with horror, indigna¬ 
tion, and grief; with indignation at that 
hypocrisy which I imagined tis have been 
exercised to entice me to the verge of 
this precipice; horror at the guilt to the 
commission of which I seemed to have 
been rushing; grief at the closing of my 
prospects; at the fruitlessness of all my 
efforts after happiness; of all those hu¬ 
miliations and artifices which I had em¬ 
ployed to prolong the ignorance and 
elude the suspicions of my cousin. Thus 
had the wiles of the deceiver thrown back 
upon himself the well-earned penalty of 
disgrace, disappointment, and despair. 

I broke from her presence in a mood 
half made up of sullenness and rage. I 
shut myself up in solitude. I avenged 
myself by curses on my evil fortune j 
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by muttering to the unconscious walls 
my abhorrence of her dissimulation and 
concealment; by half-formed vows of 
abjuring the society of mankind; of 
flying from my hated country; of with¬ 
drawing from life. 



CHAPTER IX. 


From upbraiding Clelia, my infatua¬ 
tion passed to wreaking my impotent re¬ 
sentment on my cousin, whose perverse¬ 
ness, by driving me to search elsewhere 
for happiness, exposed me to this :Misery 
and ignominy. Sidney was likewise, de¬ 
tested as the jJi’imitive cause of my mis¬ 
fortunes ; as the great dispenser of ill, 
whose malignant agency would never 
fail to blast ray most auspicious and best 
concerted projects, and from whose wan¬ 
ton persecution I could only hope to 
escape by placing oceans and continents 
between us. 

This fit of passion gradually remitted 
its violence. After some hours, spent in 
a kind of phrenzy which only wanted 
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duration to be as ferocious and destruc¬ 
tive as any that receives the name, my 
thoughts began to flow in a more equable 
course. Time hushes every storm, and 
when the hurricane has ended its career, 
every flowing of the billows is less impe¬ 
tuous than the last; till, at length, the 
tranquillising power “ summa placidum 
caput extulit undS.” Thus it is in the 
tempests of the mind. Hope breaks 
through the cloud which hung over us 
and shut out the day, and brings back 
sere ity and radiance. 

Insensibly my mind reverted to the 
contemplation of those events which pre¬ 
ceded my first meeting with Miss Neville. 
1 called back my ancient feelings with 
regard to my cousin. From regretting the 
artifices and concealments of which I 
had been guilty, 1 began to regard them 
as having been pfudent and wise. I 
blessed myself for having thus long de¬ 
layed the disclosure of my intercourse 
with this foreigner; and determined, 
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henceforth, to act as if she had never 
been known to me; to resume my visits 
to my cousin ; and find, in her ingenu¬ 
ous confidence, her artless aflFection, and 
the effusions of her pure and upright 
mind, a recompense for my lecent disap¬ 
pointments. 

You will ask if my passion for Clelia 
was thus easily annihilated 5 if the lapse 
of a single day or week was sufficient to 
free me from shackles which are usually 
the strongest that nature has imposed 
upon youthful hearts ; if the extinction 
of desire thus rapidly followed the ex¬ 
tinction of hope. This inference would 
be very wide of the truth, yet it was the 
inference which w'as drawn, at that time, 
by myself. My state was like tliat of a 
pei son who had rashly entangled himself 
in a fen, and, after panic fears and vehe¬ 
ment struggles, ha* safely reached the 
firm ground. Exhausted by my efforts, 
I stood still to retrieve my composure 
and sti'ength, and found a nameless de- 
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light in comparing my present safety with 
my past danger. 

Such is the nature of passion; and 
especially of this passion. Our views of 
things are perpetually varying; and our 
feelings, conforming themselves to the 
change, are tranquil or stormy, torn by 
regrets or soaring into tranquillity. The 
first belief that succeeded to the rage of 
disappointment, was that of being free 
from the enchantments which had hi¬ 
therto seduced me. I imagined that my 
love for Clelia was at end ; though ray 
new emotions with respect to my cousin, 
were merely those of brotherly esteem, 
and such as to enable me, with sincerity 
and cheerfulness, to conform to those 
conditions which she imposed on our in¬ 
tercourse. 

In this state of fleeting and delusive 
calm, I resolved to visit my cousin. Almost 
a fortnight had passed since 1 had seen 
her last. By indirect expressions, I had 
given her reason to suppose that this in- 
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terval would be passed at Calverton. Shq 
had remostrated against so long an ab¬ 
sence ; but my state of mind made my 
interviews with her irksome and embar¬ 
rassing, and I readily seized any means 
of avoiding them. I pleaded some neces¬ 
sity for staying at this farm, and, in 
truth, the intervals between my visits to 
Miss Neville had been chiefly spent in 
that retreat. Sidney was still abroad, 
and Louisa was still with her friends on 
the bank of Schuylkill; and to her, on 
the approach of evening, I repaired.. 

I found her pensively walking in an 
embowered alle} of the garden. At my 
approach, pleasure took place of all other 
emotions, and she stretched out her 
hand : “ Have you come at last, my dear 
cousin ! Let me first bid you welcome, 
and then demand from you the cause of 
this unfriendly absence.” 

I stammered out some poor apology, 
and promised more attention for the 
future. 
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“ Nay,” she replied, “ let your incli¬ 
nation guide you. Much as I love your 
company, its value must depend upon 
being cheerfully and willingly bestowed. 
And yet,” she continued, checking 
herself, and after a moment’s pause, 
“ what a foolish saying was that! What 
a criminal effusion of selfishness and 
pride ! I want your company much, and 
will solicit it, and claim it, even should 
you be averse or reluctant. It becomes 
me to vanquish that aversion, and con¬ 
tend with that reluctance. I have 
wished for you, and looked for you every 
evening this week. I have thought of 
you very much, and longed to communi¬ 
cate my thoughts. Go, sit down upon 
that bench, and I will tell you all that I 
have been thinking.”. 

Being seated, she took up a book that 
lay upon the bench, “ See here, what 1 
have beeif reading this afternoon. How 
hard beset will you think me, to find it 
necessary to resort to Mademoiselle Scu* 
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deri for entertainment. I found the vo- 
Imne in a garret. It was new to me. I 
never heard of it or saw it before, and 
my curiosity, I promise you, was highly 
gratified by the first score or two of pages. 
Look at it.” 

1 took the book, and the first words I 
met with were, Statira—Lysimachus — 
Perdiccas. — I closed the volume with a 
deep sigh. 

She darted piercing eyes at me, and 
said, “ Why that sorrowful air ? Do you 
know the book 

Full well, I answered. If I ever grow 
old and reflect upon the events that 
formed my character, I shall mark out 
this book as the most powerful of all the 
agents that made me what I am. If I am 
fickle and fantastic, not a moral or ra¬ 
tional, or political being, but a thing of 
mere sex, this it was that fashioned me. 

I almost predict that I shall owe an ig¬ 
nominious life, and a shameful end to 
this book. 
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I again opened the volume, carelessly. 
A fetter appeared between the leaves. 
It was superscribed “ Louisa Calvert,” 
and the hand writing was Sidney^s. 
Something like jealousy and envy just 
then twitched me at the heart. 

“ Ah!” said she, “that is what I want 
you to read. It talks a great deal about 
you, and has told me something that h";s 
furnished its chief employment to my 
mind for these several days. It is that 
which has made me so impatient foi 
your coming.” 

At these words my heart misgave me. 
“Is it possible,” thought I, that this 
audacious intermeddler has betrayed me ? 
But it cannot be. He is too far off to 
be acquainted with my movements.” 

I unfolded and read with some hurry 
and trepidation. All the while, the eyt 
of my companion were fixed upon me. 
They were usually languid and inexpres¬ 
sive, but now they had a strange and 
fascinating power. Full of conscious 
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purity and benevolent meaning, she 
seemed prepared to read my inmost 
soul, and yet, not as a censor or accuser, 
but as forgiving and compassionate. 

^ ngp.l of a woman! Methinks I see 
th. ■'6 this moment! Thy virtue was 
loient to irradiate even thy homely 
’ri ures I But I must not call thee thus 
"ividly to my remembrance. I must 
nTM-get that cruel fate that made me the 
engine to destroy thee. All is now past; 
snd my story will benefit others, though 
?t plunges me again into anguish and re- 
nining. That persuasion shall support 
me in x'elating it; in exhibiting my guilt 
md folly in their genuine colours, and 
’n doing justice to thy memory. 

The first part of this letter related to 
•^’Tiself, his own situation and employ- 
p enis ; but presently he proceeded to a 
new topic, and continued in these words: 

“You tell me that your time is chiefly 
spent without visitants; that Felix him¬ 
self bas deserted you; that he finds full 
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occupation for his time at Calverton ; 
aad yet, you add, that you wonder what 
entertainment he can find in that un¬ 
sightly and unwholesome spot, surround¬ 
ed by black faces, parched fields, and 
long grass. 

“ Your wonder is very natural; but in 
this case it proceeds from your ignorance: 
Calverton, in truth, has no charms for 
your cousin. Few of his hours are spent 
there. They are much more agreeably 
devoted to a new acquaintance in the 
city. This is some lovely female from 
abroad, on whom our young friend has 
already bestowed his heart. What is 
the exact nature of their intercourse I 
am not informed, but it is intimate and 
frequent. I greatly fear that the impe¬ 
tuosity of Calvert has carried him for¬ 
ward with too much speed, or with too 
little circumspection. I shall very shortly 
return and counsel him as a friend; 
meanwhile, 1 would have you procure a 
meeting with him, extort from him some 
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hints respecting his genuine situation, 
and be that guardian of his virtue and 
happiness which your good sense, and 
your affection for him, so eminently qua¬ 
lify you to be.” 

During tbe perusal of this, my confu¬ 
sion was inexpressible. Shame at this 
detection of my imposture, and rage 
against the author of it, filled my heait 
almost to bursting. I threw the paper 
on the ground, and felt myself prompted 
to rush out of the garden. I turned my 
eyes from my cousin, and wished that 
some power would suddenly strike me 
deaf, that I might be screened from her 
reproaches. I expected nothing but 
the keenest rebukes, or the most con¬ 
temptuous raillery. A pause of some 
minutes ensued. At length my cousin 
spoke. 

“Why, my friend, are you thus dis¬ 
turbed ? Have you been unfortunate ? 
Is any disaster connected with your in- 
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tercourse with the person here alluded 
to ? Let nife comfort you; let me couii* 
sel you. Tell me who she is, and what 
has passed between you j perhaps I may 
assist you. Tf your happiness requires 
it, I will be your intercessor, and your 
advocate.” 

“ Good heaven! Do you not then 
upbraid me ? Do you not scorn me, 
drive me from your presence as a villain 
and betrayer ?” 

She shuddered at these words. She 
looked at me with eyes of terror and pity, 
and clasping her hands, “ Have you, in¬ 
deed, betrayed her? Have you debased 
yourself? Have you acted vilely by a 
woman and a stranger ?” 

I saw the nature of her error, and 
made haste to remove it. No, no. 
She has received no injury from me. 
Her character, her innocence, are pure 
as they ever were. I have not betrayed 
or deceived her.” 
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/‘Do you speak true ? I beseech you, 
I conjure you, tell me the truth. Have 
you not injured her ?* 

I averred my innocence once more. 

“Why, then, charge yourself with vil¬ 
lainy, with deceit ? Whom have you de¬ 
ceived ?” 

These words involved me in new per¬ 
plexity. Was she not aware of my im¬ 
posture with regard to herself? Had I 
not encouraged her fallacious inferences 
as to the state of my mind, and allowed 
her to ascribe appearances, which flowed 
from my affection for another—from fear 
and remorse, to emotions connected with 
my former pretensions to herself? 

Observing my silence, she continued: 
“ Have you been guilty of deceit? Whom 
have you deceived, and on what account 
could you persuade yourself to act so 
base a part ?” 

“ Have I not concealed from you even 
the existence of Clelia Neville ?" 

“ Alas! You did not deem me worthy 

VOL. II. K 
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of your confidence. The interest that I 
take in your welfare, you rated too light¬ 
ly. I have not succeeded in convincing 
you that I am worthy of your trust. You 
impute to me indifference, or selfishness, 
or envy, and hence have arisen your con¬ 
cealments. You imagined, perhaps, that 
I should be weak enough to derive un¬ 
happiness from your attachment to ano¬ 
ther, though I had, of my own accord, 
and against your inclination, unloosed all 
the ties that bound you to me; though I 
had voluntarily given up my claim to 
your heart; or you thought me wicked 
enough to hinder your success. You 
were reluctant, therefore, to make me 
unhappy, or to raise obstacles in the way 
of your wishes. Ought I then to blame 
you for concealment ? Ought I not rather 
to regret the failure of my own efforts 
to evince the consistency and rectitude 
of my sentiments, and to be more dili¬ 
gent for the future ? 

** Let me, then, persuade you to lay 
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aside disguise, and to confide in me. 
Depend upon my council and aid, in any 
good cause. Who is tlie woman that 
Sidney speaks of? Do you love her ? Is 
she worthy? What wishes or views do 
you form respecting her? How arose 
your acquaintance, and whither does it 
'tend ? Pr’ythcc tell me the whole. With¬ 
out scruple or evasion tell it me my more 
tlian brother, my friend!” 

Was it possible to resist this bewitch¬ 
ing frankness ? To listen to such accents 
and not be brought, a penitent confessor, 
to her feet ? The motives of my former 
conduct had indeed been various and 
mixed. Those which she just ascribed 
to me, had some part in swaying me to 
secrecy; but these were not the whole, 
nor the chief. 1 feared the imputation 
of caprice; my doubts of the ultimate 
decision of Clelia made me hold fast jny 
former claim upon my cousin; a claim 
wliich my frank avowals, I imagined, 
would weaken or wholly take away. But 

K » 
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these were impulses of which her gene¬ 
rous mind was not aware. She was prone 
to find in others, and especially me, a 
purity and self-oblivion like her own. 

Should I now disclose to her the full 
extent of my versatile and sordid tem¬ 
per ? Should I give her the pain of know? 
ing the depth and number of my transgres^ 
sions, of which I sincerely repented, and 
of which, with the usual temerity of in¬ 
experience, I ardently vowed never more 
to be guilty ? Equally humiliating to me 
and useless to her, would be such confes¬ 
sions. If hitherto I had not merited her 
good opinion, hereafter I would do no¬ 
thing to invalidate my claim. 

In this state of mind, I adventured to 
recount to her my introduction to Miss 
Neville, and the incidents that had since 
occurred. My narrative was somewhat 
different from that which I have just re¬ 
lated to you. Incidents were truly relat¬ 
ed, but falsehood almost spontaneously 
and insensibly insinuated itself into the 
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statement of my motives. The picture 
was incomplete, inasmuch as certain linea¬ 
ments and shades were left out, but no 
spurious addition was admitted; no po¬ 
sitively untrue assertion was made. 
How subtly modified are self delinea¬ 
tions, by vanity, or shame, or misjudging 
interest! How invisibly faint are the 
boundaries of truth and falsehood I 

She listened with great earnestness. 
When I brought my story to a close, with 
the confession of Clelia, that she was al¬ 
ready a wife, my cousin started and shud¬ 
dered. A pause of deep abstraction and 
silence ensued; at length she said : 

“ A wife! So long concealed her mar¬ 
riage from you I To mark the tendency 
of such intercourse, the progress of your 
feelings to love! To hear the confessions 
of that love without reluctance or sor¬ 
row ! To sanction them, to meet them 
with corresponding confessions I To grant 
you those proofs of tenderness, which, in 
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a wife, are surely unwarranted and culp¬ 
able ! Strange deportment! 

“ To the accents of love, she listened 
with complacency. By offers of mar¬ 
riage, she was terrified. Surprise was 
the master-passion for a time. Why 
should she be surprised ? Did she ima¬ 
gine you acquainted with her true state ? 
And could she cheerfully receive offices 
of tenderness from one whom she knew 
to be apprised of her marriage ? What 
rashness! WTiat blindness to conse¬ 
quences ! 

“ You say that she followed her aunt 
to America; that her coming was unex¬ 
pected and unwelcome. It must, then, 
have been criminal, or, at least, indis¬ 
creet and rash. Could she have fled 
from her husband? Perilous, indeed, 
my brother, has been your situation. Let 
this event contribute to ins^iire you with 
caution. Be grateful to that succouritig 
Providence which has saved you from 
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ruin ; and be, for the future, less prone 
to confide in the illusions of beauty, and 
the flattery of first impressions. What 
have you resolved to do ? I hope this- 
has been the last interview.” 

I assured her that it was so, and that 
I had unalterably determined never to 
see the foreigner again. She expressed 
the utmost satisfaction at this promise, 
and urged various considerations to 
strengthen my adherence to it. That 
evening was spent in her company, and 
I did not return to the city till next day. 

When I retired to rest, my meditations 
were active and vivid. The events of 
this evening had given a new soul to my 
frame. I caught the sweet whispers of 
self-approbation, and had a glimpse of 
that felicity which is a stranger to fore¬ 
boding and remorse. I admired the 
means by which this transition was ef¬ 
fected, and contemplated my cousin’s 
conduct with astonishment and rever¬ 
ence. Judging of others by myself, I 
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had not preconceived the possibility ot 
such sentiments and such deportment.’ 
It seemed to be a different person to 
whom I had been introduced; and my 
earliest impressions with regard to her, 
those which existed before our first meet¬ 
ing, and which were generated by fancy 
sipon rumour, seemed to be revived. 
My coiL.jn’s homely features and dimi¬ 
nutive form gave place to symmetry and 
dignity, and I wondered at myself for 
having so long overlooked her loveliness. 

Next day, after promising to repeat 
my visit very speedily, I parted from 
her, and returned to my lodgings in the 
city. For a time, 1 was sensible of no 
decay of my newly acquired zeal. I re¬ 
viewed late incidents with satisfaction 
and tranquillity. My fancy was en¬ 
grossed by the looks and words of my 
cousin. Gradually, however, my atten¬ 
tion reverted to the topics of our late 
conversation ; and these recalled to my 
view Clelia and her train of charms. 
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I mused upon the progress of our ac¬ 
quaintance, and the delight which she 
seemed to receive from my discourse; 
and the fatal disclosure of her marriage 
now occurred to me, attended with all 
the indications of grief which were visible 
on that occasion. From an object of in¬ 
dignation she insensibly appeared before 
me as entitled to compassion. That she 
had eloped from her husband, was suffi¬ 
ciently apparent; but it did not appear 
that she had fled with a seducer: on the 
contrary, she had sought protection in the 
arms of an affectionate and virtuous aunt, 
whose grief might have been excited, not 
by the crimes, but by the misfortunes of 
her niece; and who had, surely, afforded 
some proof of her paternal confidence 
and love, by bequeathing to her so large 
a property. Besides, what reprehensible 
or suspicious conduct had been disco¬ 
vered in Clelia since her arrival on these 
shores ? The friends of Mrs. Keith were 
her friends. Her mode of life was a 
K 5 
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chaste seclusion, unapproached hy any 
whose intercourse might contaminate lier 
purity. She was free, not from actual 
degradation merely, but from slander 
and suspicion. Were not these circum¬ 
stances of some weight in the scale ? 

True it is, that she is married; yet 
she has confessed her love for me, and is 
that so heinous an offence ? If it may 
claim to be forgiveu, surely that claim 
may be made with most reason on him 
who is the object of her love. Persecu¬ 
tion and resentment, from any quarter, 
may be undeserved; but from him to 
whom her heart is devoted, and for whose 
sake her guilt, if any guilt exist, has been 
contracted, it would be, in an uncommon 
degree, barbarous and perverse. The 
motives of her flight may possibly have 
been such as to be excused, if not jus¬ 
tified, by a candid arbiter; and why 
should 1 decide upon these motives, and 
on the equity of her conduct, before^^ 
am acquainted with them 
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I had withdrawn from our last inter¬ 
view in rage. Was this the treatment 
she had merited ? What was her crime 
in suppressing the mention of that which 
possibly she imagined to be known to me 
already? My conduct was precipitate 
and cruel, but it could not now be re¬ 
paired. I had vowed never to see her 
more. My promise to Louisa was sacred, 
and must be preserved. 

With these reasonings passing through 
my mind, I reached home. I had 
scarcely entered the house, when a let¬ 
ter was presented to me by my landlord. 
I started when I saw that the superscrip¬ 
tion was in the same han4 with that in 
which the billet formerly received, was 
written. So! said I, a letter from Clelia 
herself! This is an evil omen. I hastily 
opened, and read as follows: 

“ To Felix Calvert. 

“ You left me in anger and contempt. 
What has happened to lessen me in your 
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esteem? I deserve nothing but your 
pity. I demand your pity. 

“ Your proposal astonished and grieved 
me. It astonished me because I had 
good reason to believe you acquainted 
with my situation, and because it was in¬ 
consistent with those opinions you had 
previously avowed. You taught me to 
believe that you could love me with 
the same affection with which you could 
love a friend of your own sex. 

“ I am grieved to find you a stranger 
to my real condition. Had I supposed 
that ignorance, I should long ago have 
hastened to remove it. I beseedi you, 
afford me the opportunity of justifying 
my conduct. You know me merely as a 
fugitive from my husband and my coun¬ 
try, and you impute to me all that is cri¬ 
minal and odious; but the true reasons 
of my actions will show you that I am 
not without excuse. I request one last 
interview, that I may lay before you these 
reasons. 
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“ I invite you not to a renewal of in¬ 
tercourse. Neither my happiness nor 
yours will permit that. I would see you 
once more, that I may convince my be¬ 
nefactor that I am not altogether so un¬ 
worthy as he thinks me; but, thence¬ 
forth, we must part for ever. 

“ I will expect you at the customary 
hour this evening. C. N.” 

Was this summons to be obeyed? 
Compliance was but just. An invitation 
to a single interview, for a purpose like 
this, was innocent and laudable. What 
but good could flow from compliance ? 
I had promised my cousin not to visit 
Miss Neville (for so I will continue to 
call her;) but she, herself, would readily 
absolve me from this promise, were she 
apprised of the purpose of the desii*ed 
interview. I would go. 

My conjecture had been right She 
supposed me acquainted with her mar¬ 
riage; yet, how could that knowledge 
have been obtained ? Perhaps from her 
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aunt’s friends, with whom I might natu¬ 
rally be imagined to have some inter¬ 
course. 

I paid my visit at the appointed hour. 
I found her, as usual when the evening 
was serene, in the garden. She received 
me with some marks of confusion and 
distress. As I approached the house, 
my placidness and courage began to 
yield place to dejection and restlessness. 
These increased on entering the alcove, 
where so many pleasurable moments had 
passed; and the sight of her pale hue 
and downcast eyes, completed the sub¬ 
version of my fortitude. My sensations 
on leaving her, at the former interview, 
returned upon me with scarcely less force. 

I did not speak. I did not seat my¬ 
self beside her, but opposite. 1 folded 
my hands upon my breast, and waited, 
mournfully, for what communications she 
should please to make. After some 
pause, she said, in a tremulous tone: 

“ I have invited you hither, without 
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knowing whether you had any desire for 
the interview. I have offered to com¬ 
municate the knowledge of events, 
which, perhaps, are to you indifferent. 
What I tell you, may only, in a slight de¬ 
gree, lessen your disapprobation; but I 
would fain restore myself to the esteem 
of one who has saved my life. I would 
elude the charge of having seduced your 
affections, by appearances of being wil¬ 
ling to accept them, without the violation 
of my duty. 

“It is true, alas! that I am married; 
but the man who claims my person, has 
no claim upon my esteem or my love. 
I have fled from his house, because it was 
a scene of depravity and tyranny. 1 
have exercised no other liberty tlian that 
of forbearing intercourse with a wretch 
polluted by the blackest guilt. To with¬ 
draw from his power, to regard him witli 
aversion instead of love, was no crime. 
To feel gratitude for real services ; to 
give esteem, confidence, and love to an- 
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Other who deserves it, is consistent with 
every duty to my husband j and I have 
fostered these emotions towards you 
without remorse. 

“ My father was a banker of Dublin. 
My mother died a few hours after my 
birth, and left me the only consolation of 
my father. My early years were spent 
without any remarkable occurrence. At 
the age of fourteen 1 was permitted to 
take up my abode with my father’s sister, 
Mrs. Keith, who, at that period, came 
from America, and was left lonely and 
disconsolate, by the death of her husband. 
She adopted, and treated me as her own, 
and 1 was not wanting in filial affection 
and gratitude. 

“ I had passed my eighteenth year, 
not without many suitors. None of them 
were such as obtained, at once, my own 
approbation, and that of my two parents: 
and their concurrence, as well as that of 
my own heart, was an indispensable con¬ 
dition of success. I was an only child. 
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and the heiress of both my father and his 
sister, and both were deemed rich. 
Hence there was no want of amorous 
protestors, and disinterested wooers j 
but I erected a standard, by which to 
judge of their sincerity, that none of 
them could endure. 

“ At length one was introduced to me, 
by name Belgrave. His family was an¬ 
cient, and much superior in dignity to 
mine. He was possessed of great for¬ 
tunes, which he spent with magnificence, 
but without visible profusion. He was 
in the bloom of youth, graceful, elegant, 
insinuating. He had received the usual 
education, and spent the usual time in 
foreign countries, from which he had re-, 
turned, with all that speciousness and 
gloss about him, which converse, on 
equal terms, with the great and the gay, 
are adapted to produce. 

“ He quickly selected me for the ob¬ 
ject of his devotion, and employed every 
means of gaining my esteem. He con- 
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formed to all my pursuits and opinions ; 
applauded and condemned according to 
the example which I set him, and made 
himself, as nearly as possible, a copy of 
that model which ray fancy had most de¬ 
lighted to contemplate. 

“ His efforts were in some degree suc¬ 
cessful. His manners and his general 
conduct were such as I readily and ar¬ 
dently approved. His external circum¬ 
stances were liable to no exception ; but 
still there was a nameless something in 
his countenance and carriage, which I 
could not prevail upon my heart to love. 
When called upon to state the grounds 
of my aversion, I could mention no 
strain of discourse, no mode of con¬ 
duct which I disapproved. His tongue 
was fluent, and always prodigal of gene¬ 
rous feelings, and heroic ardours} his 
features were flexible and animated; and 
yet the look of true benevolence, an eye, 
ingenuous and benignant, were never to 
be found by me. Doubts, misgivings, 
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proneness to shrink, to cover up my feel¬ 
ings, as from one incapable of sharing in 
them, always swayed me in his presence, 
and when my attention was fixed upon 
his face. They were instinctive and in¬ 
explicable. I could not clearly define 
them to another, and produce in another 
the same emotions with regard to him. 

“ After a due period of assiduity he 
besought my hand. It was refused. His 
humiliation and grief were unaffected, 
but wrought no change in my resolutions. 
My aunt and my father were engaged as 
his advocates. I could convince neither 
of them of the propriety of my objec¬ 
tions. In their eyes, my scruples ap¬ 
peared absurd and capricious. They 
were hearkened to with disgust, and cen¬ 
sured with asperity. Solicitations and 
commands, menaces of separation and 
displeasure, were liberally employed to 
vanquish what was called my infatuation 
and my folly. 

Hitherto I had known little but hap- 
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piness. My aunt’s and my father’s ap¬ 
probation and love, had amply compen¬ 
sated me for the few ills and privations 
which had fallen to my lot; but these 
consolations were now withdrawn. I 
reverenced their judgments; but their 
arguments, while they taught me to mis¬ 
trust my own impressions, did not weak¬ 
en these impressions, or prevent me from 
sinking into grief, at the prospect of be¬ 
coming the wife of Belgrave. 

“This state of fluctuation continued 
for several months. Belgrave was inde¬ 
fatigable in his importunities, in his ap¬ 
peals to my compassion, and my reason, 
in his vows of eternal gratitude, and 
boundless devotion; and my parents were 
no less urgent in contending with scru¬ 
ples, which they deemed fantastic, ridi-r 
culous and criminal. 

“ I will not dwell upon the feelings 
with which I endured this conflict. 
They cannot be described. They can¬ 
not be conceived but by one who 
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with gratitude and fervour like mine, 
was devoted to a revered parent, and 
idolised the penetration and generosity 
of a friend. Their rebukes became 
daily more severe, and my fainting cou¬ 
rage became every day more unequal to 
resistance. My father, at length, dis¬ 
closed obligations under which Belgrave 
had laid him, and which, as they had 
saved him from bankruptcy, had pre¬ 
served me from indigence. These de¬ 
manded every grateful service; and my 
refusal to become Belgrave’s wife, would 
offend my father and my aunt beyond 
forgiveness. Subdued, at length, I re¬ 
signed myself to my fate. 

“Too soon were the forebodings of 
my fears realized. Those appearances 
were laid aside which he had deemed 
necessary for the attainment of his pur¬ 
poses. Cohabiting with him, I became 
acquainted with transactions and scenes, 
which, at a distance, could not possibly 
have been suspected. They cannot be 
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thought of without horror. They can¬ 
not be related. 

My detection of the truth was grar 
dual. Quickly did indifference and in¬ 
attention succeed to insinuation ar^d 
warmth; but these slowly gave way to 
peevishness, impatience, and, at length, 
to undisguised disgust. Momentary re¬ 
turns to kindness became fewer. Bursts 
of contempt and resentment became 
more frequent. Hasty intimations that 
my pride and my obstinacy, in so long 
resisting his entreaties, merited punish¬ 
ment, and that his perseverance was dic¬ 
tated by a desire of revenge, sometimes 
escaped him. 

“ This vengeance he proceeded to in¬ 
flict, by treating me with rudeness and 
contempt; by thwarting all my most tri¬ 
fling wishes; by forbidding his servants 
to bear my messages, or execute my or¬ 
ders; by affronting my friends and visit¬ 
ants ; by interrupting me in ray favourite 
employments of music and reading, or 
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depriving me of the means of pursuing 
them. My father was shortly taken 
away by a sudden death, and his pro¬ 
perty, of course, devolved upon Bel- 
grave. This property enlarged his gra¬ 
tifications, but contributed, in no degree, 
to my comfort or my deliverance from 
mistreatment; nor did he strive to con¬ 
ceal from me that my wealth had been 
his great inducement to seek my favour, 
and that the pecuniary assistance which 
he had given to my father, was merely 
designed to benefit himself, and to pre¬ 
serve, unimpaired, that fortune which he 
expected would one day come into his 
own hands. 

“ My husband’s presence, his house, 
became loathsome and intolerable. I 
flew to my only comforter, my aunt. I 
declared my desperate resolution never 
more to return to his house; to brave 
the contumelies of the world, which 
would never believe the wrongs which I 
had endured, and which, indeed, would 
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never know the most odious of these 
wrongs. 

“ She contended with my despair. She 
joined with me in my abhorrence of Bel- 
grave, but she endeavoured to reconcile 
me to my fate; to wean me from re¬ 
liance on the world’s opinion and the 
world’s goods ; to seek, in religion, a 
balm to my wounded spirit, and a basis 
for hope which the depravity of those 
around me could never shake. 

“ My aunt’s exhortations were always 
earnest and pathetic to a degree that 
never failed to conquer my despair, at 
least, for a time. Her lessons instilled 
into me patience, at least, to sustain the 
miseries of my condition. I consented 
to return to an habitation polluted by 
abominable crimes; to hush my mur¬ 
murs, and to meet the wretch who called 
himself my husband, without invectives. 

“My aunt, shortly after, thought it 
necessary to return to America. She 
was the only friend whom, in spite of 
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the tyranny and malice of Belgrave, I 
had preserved. It was she only whose 
accents had any power to inspire me 
witli fortitude. Her counsels and ad¬ 
monitions were perpetually necessary, 
and in her bosom I poured my sorrow's, 
and found comfort. She was now going 
to desert me. She would pass into a 
distant w'oiid, from wiiich she designed 
never to return. All useful intercourse 
between us would be cut off'. 

“I endeavoured to persuade her to 
relinquish her scheme, and urged the 
necessity of her presence to prevent me 
from committing some fatal act of de¬ 
spair or resentment. She resisted my 
entreaties, and showed me the weakness 
of dependence on a fellow creature, 
whom so many accidents might snatch 
away from this state of existence. She 
urged anew the duty of seeking strength 
from a higher source; and, after many 
efforts on my side, and many arguments 
on her’s, I consented, with a bleeding 
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heart, to her depaiture, and to the loss 
of the only comfort that remained to me. 

“ I will not dwell upon the incidents 
that ensued her departure. My hus¬ 
band’s conduct became more atrocious 
than ever. My life became more bur- 
thensome. My customary source of for¬ 
titude was withdrawn. I was over¬ 
whelmed with a consciousness of soli¬ 
tude and wretchedness. I endeavoured, 
in vain, to practise the lessons of resig¬ 
nation and devotion which my aunt had 
taught me. I looked after my beloved 
friend with unspeakable longings. My 
fancy accompanied her across the inhos¬ 
pitable ocean, and took up its abode with 
her on the shores of this new world.. 
This employment possessed a strange 
power of delighting and tormenting me^ 
I pursued it incessantly by night and by 
day. I loved to sleep, for my dreams 
were sure to unite me with my absent 
friend, and to annihilate that dreary in¬ 
terval by which we were severed from 
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each other. I awoke to sorrow; to 
lament that the scene was visionary and 
fleeting. 

“ By perpetually musing on the for- 
lornness of my condition, the inquiry 
was gradually suggested, is it without re¬ 
medy ? Has my friend gone whither it 
is impossible to follow her ? The ocean 
IS passable by me as well as by her. 
What should hinder me from pursuing 
the same track ? from seeking deliver¬ 
ance from the tyranny under which I 
now sufier, by flying to a distant land. 

“ This thought had not now occurred 
for the first time. When my aunt’s voy¬ 
age had first been mentioned, my heart 
involuntarily exclaimed, O! that I could 
be her companion; that I could fly from 
my country for ever, from the power of 
my bitterest enemy, and the most profli¬ 
gate of men, and hide my head in a re¬ 
mote land of tranquillity and innocence*. 
This desire I never dared to utter, and 
I made haste to stifle so flattering a wish. 

L 2 
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“ To a scheme like this, I knew that 
my aunt would never consent; that to 
know that it was harboured for a moment 
in my bosom, would give her exquisite 
pain, by showing her the futility of all 
her efforts to convince me of my sacred 
duty and irrevocable obligations. Now 
this scheme was anew suggested to my 
thoughts with more attractions than 
ever. The more I revolved it, the more 
practicable and eligible it appeared. 

“ What,” said I, “are the impediments 
that hinder me ? Cannot I withdraw 
from this habitation and this city, with¬ 
out exciting my husband’s opposition ? 
He little suspects that my despair could 
prompt me to an action like this. He 
will, therefore, employ no precautions 
against it. If I conceal my name, as¬ 
sume a different and plainer garb, and 
retire to some obscure sea port in th^ 
north, I may embark for America with¬ 
out molestation, and my place of refuge 
will never be suspected by those whom I 
leave behind. 
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“ My flight will be regarded by 
Belgrave with more pleasure than 
anger. He will not know whither I 
have fled. He will suppose me lost in 
obscurity and indigence, and his savage 
heart will derive satisfaction from reflect¬ 
ing on the humiliations and embarrass¬ 
ments to which he may imagine me sub¬ 
jected. Instead of diligently pursuing 
my footsteps, and reclaiming possession 
of my person, he will be contented with 
my property, and rejoice at being freed 
from that restraint which my presenc^^ 
could not fail, in some degree, to produce. 

“ He may propagate some tale inju¬ 
rious to my honour, and my reputation 
may be blasted; but, free as I am from 
reproach, and notorious as my husband’s 
vices have at length become, what have 
I to fear from his aspersions ? On what 
ground has my conduct afforded him the 
possibility of building slanderous insi¬ 
nuations ? And will he not be deterred 
by the uncertainty of my condition, and 
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the likelihood, therefore, that I live to 
confute his falshoods, and to avenge my 
injuries, by unfolding to the world those 
enormities which would not only cover 
him with infamy, but expose to danger 
his liberty, and even his life ? 

“ My friend will be grieved at my con¬ 
duct ; but, surely, if it cannot be justi¬ 
fied, it is yet not without excuse. Her 
wisdom will reconcile her to an event 
which cannot be recalled, and she will 
not refuse me her protection and her love. 

This scheme, after many difliculties 
and delays, w'as carried into execution. 
I escaped from Dublin without W’arning 
any human creature of my design, and 
without leaving behind me any traces of 
my flight. After a tempestuous voyage, 
I arrived in this city. Having found my 
aunt’s habitation, I burst into her pre¬ 
sence, and throwing myself into her 
arms, poured forth tears of joy and shame. 

“ My maternal friend easily forgave 
the errors of her child, when it W'as no 
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longer in her power to prevent them; 
but her wisdom could not reconcile her 
to an act which she deemed a violation 
of the most sacred duty. Long have I 
wept over her grave, and my grief has 
been embittered by the thought that my 
misconduct contributed to cloud the 
evening of her life, and, perhaps, to 
hasten that event which has robbed me 
of a guide, a protector, and a parent. 

“ I have no correspondence with my 
native country. I know not the condi¬ 
tion of Belgrave, or the effects which my 
disappearance has produced upon him or 
upon others. I have had no desire but 
to live unmolested and in privacy ; in 
the indulgence of mournful recollections, 
and in the moderate use of that liberty 
and those enjoyments which are within 
my reach, and which are innocent.” 

Here th " narrator paused. I had lis¬ 
tened with the deepest interest. I con¬ 
tinued to listen. I readily acquitted her 
of all blame for leaving her country; 
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but how were these events likely to be 
known to me, when it had probably been 
her earnest wish to liide them from all 
mankind, and when, indeed, her own 
silence on the subject of her own adven¬ 
tures, had never been broken ? 

I did not conceal from her these 
thoughts. Her countenance betrayed 
embarrassment and perplexity. She hesi¬ 
tated to answer me, and, at length, said: 

“ It is true. I imagined you to be 
acquainted with my condition. I found 
in you one whom I w ish to call my friend, 
because my unhappy situation will not 
allow any nearer claim. I am content 
to be the object of your fraternal love : 
but this is not sufficient for your happi¬ 
ness. I must, therefore, consent to lose 
the pleasures and advantages of your 
society; but I thought it due to myself 
to explain the reasons of 'i. conduct 
which to you might appear culpable. 

“ I have suppressed the mention of 
my own misfortunes, at first, because the 
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subject is painful to remembrance; be¬ 
cause suitable occasions for the mention 
of them never occurred ; because your 
curiosity never appeared to be awakened 
with regard to them ; and you never, 
•vcn indirectly, and in our most confix 
dential moments, questioned me as to 
my former or actual condition.” 

“Butthat deportment,” replied I, eye¬ 
ing her steadfastly, ” might arise from diffi* 
dence or false delicacy; from a thousand 
causes different from my knowledge of 
your true condition. Besides, how w^as I to 
obtain that knowledge ? Who was there, 
beyond these walls, able to communicate 
it, and from whom was I likely, in ray 
present situation, to obtain it ? I have 
told you that I am nearly a stranger in 
this city j that there is none of its inha¬ 
bitants but you with whom I have fre¬ 
quent or friendly intercourse.” 

Her embarrassment was increased by 
the steadfastness of my scrutiny. She 
answered, I thought you knew it. It 
L 5 
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was vague conjecture, and fallacious, as 
the event has now proved. Perhaps I 
•may have found such place in your es¬ 
teem that you will credit my assertion 
without knowing the grounds of my opi¬ 
nion. I will not hide from you the ex¬ 
istence of such grounds, which, at the 
same time, 1 cannot now disclose to you. 
The time will, perhaps, come, when the 
disclosure may be possible. Now it is 
not.” 

I renewed my questions, but she re¬ 
pelled them in the same manner. To 
tell her reasons for supposing me more 
knowing, in relation to her, than I was, 
was not fit for this time. The conse-r 
quences of this error were not more to 
be lamented for my sake than for her’s. 
It had deprived her of a friend. 

Why do you speak thus ? Why must 
this discovery raise an insuperable bar 
between us ? Why should we not inter¬ 
change our feelings and ideas as formerly? 

She cast at me looks of surprise, min- 
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'gledwith affection, “ Have I notbetraj'ed 
you ? Have I not misled you by false 
pretences, by appearences which did not 
correspond with truth ? Is not this the 
light in which I am regarded by you V* 

“ Not if I confide in your assertions that 
you meant not to deceive me; that you 
imagined me aware of that obstacle which 
forbade any intercourse but that of friend¬ 
ship between us ?” 

Her eyes sparkled with delight at these 
words. “And do you trust me? Do 
you confide in me? Will you still be 
my friend ? Will you add another and a 
greater beriefit to that which you bestow¬ 
ed on me in saving my life, by allowing 
me the affections, the caresses, and the 
counsels of a brother ?” 

Such looks and tones accompanied 
these words, that I yielded my assent, 
not coldly or reluctantly, but with Undis¬ 
guised and immeasurable fervency. 

“I am a forlorn girl,” she resumed. 
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•* I am an exile and a recluse. I bav6 
been the victim of imposture and cruelty. 
I desire not to mix with the world, or to 
disclose my condition. I have resumed 
my father's name, and disown the con¬ 
dition of a wife. What expedient the 
malice of Belgrave may employ to hurt 
my reputation, or regain his power over 
my person I know not; but I know that 
my safety depends upon his ignorance of 
my retreat. My heart is formed for all 
the tender sympathies of nature. My 
soul melts when the images of wife and 
mother occur strongly to my fancy; and 
I sink into repining at the hardness of 
my destiny which has cut me off from 
all these duties and enjoyments. 

“ Since I have known you, my regrets 
are less painful. I love to paint myself 
as owing life and all its enjoyments to 
your hand. I love that boundless grati¬ 
tude which sw'clls my heart at the sight 
of you, and which your estimable qua- 
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esteem. My love for you is tender; but 
that love demands nothing but your 
affection, your society, and your happi¬ 
ness. On my own account, I scarcely 
regret those bars which hinder you from 
standing in any nearer relation to me. 
How happy shall I be, if there be no 
reason to regret it upon your account; 
if you can cheerfully consent to be my 
friend: Can you consent ?” 

“ Cheerfully!” 

At that moment, and while listening 
to such accents, it was impossible not to 
repeat my concurrence. For some hours, 
my cousin was forgotten. My indigna¬ 
tion was dismissed. My horror at the 
name of wife, my aversion to restraint, 
was no longer felt. I regarded my com¬ 
panion as a martyr to an ill-fated mai- 
riage. Her misfortunes, her desolate 
condition, her dependence upon me for 
happiness, and the obstacles to our union, 
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not arising, as in my cousin’s case, from 
her own perverseness, but from causes 
wliose existence was as deeply deplored 
by herself as by me, added to the en- 
chantraents of her features and the graces 
of her demeanour, made me willingly 
renew my homage at this shrine. 



CHAPTER X. 


When the interview was at an end, I 
began to review these incidents with 
more sobriety. I was struck with wonder 
at tlic diflerence between the conse¬ 
quences of this meeting and those which 
I had previously imagined would flow 
from it; at the rapid transitions which 
my feelings had undergone from indig¬ 
nation and horror, to complacency and 
even rapture. Is there a human heart, 
said I, fashioned like mine j susceptible 
of such extremes; shifting guises and 
forms with such celerity, and delivering 
itself up to such opposite emotions witii- 
in the same short period ? And what is 
now to be done? 
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I promised my cousin never to repeat 
my visit to Miss Neville. Ten hours 
have scarcely passed since the promise 
was made, yet I have paid this inter¬ 
dicted visit, and have promised to be 
more assiduous in my attentions tlian 
ever! Will tliis disobedience be excused 
by my cousin ? Shall I not disclose all 
that has passed ? And will not Clelia be 
regarded by her as worthy of affection 
and pity ? 

I acquiesced in this resolution; yet I 
was not in haste to execute it. My 
hours of leisure I felt most disposed to 
devote to Miss Neville. The distance 
from my lodgings was less, and the attrac¬ 
tions of her company far more powerful. 
I will see my cousin, I said, shortly, but 
not to-night. To-morrow will be time 
enough. When the morrow arrived, my 
visit was again postponed. I readily ad¬ 
mitted a stormy atmosphere to plead my 
excuse; and even the likelihood of rain 
was sufficient to reconcile me to delay. 
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Thus day after day elapsed; new im¬ 
pediments arose in my way to the Wal¬ 
laces’; and apology for absence became, 
at once, more necessary and more difiS- 
cult. 

My intercourse wdth Clelia was such 
as to intoxicate my juvenile feelings, and 
to shut out all foreign images. No pair 
of tongues were ever more voluble when 
they were set at liberty; and yet, on my 
part, I never made my own history the 
theme of my discourse. I loved to paint 
my visions of fancy; the images col¬ 
lected from books: but, chiefly, I was 
fond of questioning my friend in relation 
to her past life, and to the formation and 
progress of her sentiments. On this 
subject she delighted to dwell. Her 
memory appeared to retain all the im¬ 
pressions of the past. The terms of 
every interesting dialogue; the looks, 
gestures, and minutest incidents acconii- 
panying it; every hue of the quickest 
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and most mutable feeling, were exhibited 
with all the graces of a lucid elocution. 

These topics were not of an inex¬ 
haustible kind. They were more accept¬ 
able to me than any other. Others were 
excluded, not so much from any antipa¬ 
thy conceived against them, as because 
the time was more delightfully engrossed 
by these. 

One evening, entering with my usual 
carelessness, I discovered Miss Neville 
in her drawing-room, earnestly contem- 
plating some object which she held in 
her hand. Her attention was so much 
absorbed by this object, that she did not 
notice me till I touched her elbow. She 
started, thrust something into her bosom, 
and averted from my eyes a face suffused 
with the deepest crimson. 

“ What,” said I, “ have I caught you ? 
Why is that something so hastily thrust 
out of sight?” 

She stammered out the usual evasions 
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of “nothing; nothing at all; a matter 
of no consequence,” and made strong 
efforts to regain her composure. 

I grew importunate. A sort of vague 
suspicion darted through my mind, and 
whispered me that this was a picture : a 
picture which was not to be shewn to 
me, though proper to be gazed at when 
alone. I ceased to importune. I al¬ 
lowed her to change the conversation ; 
but disquietude rankled in my heart, and 
I suffered the discourse to languish. 

Slie quickly perceived the cloud upon 
my brow, and asked, tenderly, the cause. 

“ What is that, I answered, which you 
put into your bosom ?” Her confusion 
returned, and my anxieties increased. 
She refused to produce it. She was too 
honest to mislead me by direct assertions, 
but she besought me to excuse her. 

“ Readily,” said I, gravely, “ I excuse 
you from performing what will give you 
pain.” 

She again attempted to engage me in 
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sprightly talk, but my heart was pained. 
The gloom upon my countenance be¬ 
came more deep. I even made a motion 
as if I would go away. 

“ My friend, what is the matter with 
you? Why this sedateness, this reserve?” 

“It is your reserve that occasions 
mine. You will not tell me what you 
put into your bosom.” 

“ Must you know ?” 

“ If it be not disclosed, I shall go 
away less happy than when I came.” 

After visible embarrassment and strug¬ 
gle, she drew it forth. It was, indeed, a 
picture. My heart sunk still lower. I 
had scarcely courage to examine it. What 
was my surprise and pleasure when, on 
glancing at it, I beheld—my own image. 

“ And what need was there of conceal¬ 
ing this ?” said I. “ How could I fail to 
derive pleasure from this proof of your 
attachment ?” 

By this time she had recovered her 
tranquillity. “ It was mere folly, I own. 
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J am a wayward creature; but your 
kindness will forgive me. In time, I 
shall become more reasonable and con¬ 
sistent. I have just been altering it.” 

“ Altering it 

“ Yes : when first taken, I committed 
some egregious mistakes. How I could 
fall into them, is incomprehensible. I 
thought I had obtained a perfect image; 
but, on a closer scrutiny, I found I had 
strayed Avide from the true proportions. 
Your hair is a shade darker than at first 
sight, and your eyes, instead of being of 
an heavenly blue, are of an hazel cast.” 

“ Strange mistakes, indeed, said I. 
But why did you not order me to sit 
Avliile you copied my real face ?” 

“ There is reason for that,” she replied, 
casting down her eyes and blushing with 
bewitching significance. 

“ Certainly; but what was the reason ?” 

Half sportively, “ I will not tell you. 
That is still to be a* secret. The time 
will be, I hope, when that and many 
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Other kindred mysteries will show them¬ 
selves without disguise. Let it content 
you that the face is your’s, and that I 
wear it here, within these folds, and 
have worn it. Do you know how I have 
been employed to-day ?” 

“ No.” 

“ I have been writing a history — a 
secret history. Though I have prated 
so much about myself, I have not told, 
you all. I cannot utter every thing, and 
what I cannot, I have consigned to 
the pen. You know nothing yet of my 
secret history. That will be a feast for 
you which I mean shortly to set before 
you.’’ 

“ Pr’ythee make haste, then ; I shall 
have no rest while a secret remains. But 
who are the actors in these mysteries ?” 

“ Myself, to be sure, and another.” 

“ What other ?” 

She cast most expressive looks at me, 
yet I could not satisfactorily intei’pret 
them : “ Cannot you gueps ?” 
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“ I should hope that in a drama where 
two characters only are exhibited, and 
you were one, that I should be the other.” 

“ You have guessed aright. And yet 
you know me not. I was masqued. 
Hut what am I doing? You will rifle my 
jox of secrets before I am aware. I am 
telling you what I meant you should 
ead. O! let me ask you how came that 
scar upon your left cheek ?” 

In leaping from a hay mow, I fell and 
struck my head against the edge of a 
mattock that lay concealed beneath a 
A isp of straw.” 

“ When did that happen ?” 

“ in my childhood.” 

She expressed much surprise. “In 
our childhood ? And has it always been 
.bus ?” 

“ Always since my tenth year.” 

She suddenly became thoughtful, but 
presently resumed her sprightliness: 
“ This, likewise, was omitted in your 
first portrait, which is very strange. 
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Methinks the mark is sufficiently con¬ 
spicuous.” 

** At our very first interview this scar 
was noticed by you, so that I conclude 
my portrait was taken before we met in 
this house.” 

This hint was followed by deep con¬ 
fusion ; “ Talk no more of the portrait. 
I was an unskilful artist, it is true.” 

She now called away her own thoughts 
and mine to some other topic, and I did 
not muse on these occurrences till we 
had parted. It was then that her secret 
history, her masquerade, the portrait 
formed previous to my knowledge of 
her, and concealed from me wdth such 
solicitude, occurred to my thoughts, 
iviy reflections were unattended by pain. 
They set me to conjecturing what had 
passed between her escape from the 
house in flames, till our actual meeting. 
I had spent that interval chiefly in the 
city, and many occasions might be con¬ 
ceived on which a glimpse of me might 
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have been aiforded her. These auririiseit 
were flattering to my vanity, and showed 
the deep impression which gratitude bad 
made upon her. 

On my return home, I found a billet 
from my cousin, douched in these word®; 

“Why do you forget your promise.^ 
I want to see you. Come to me to-mor* 
row moping, and make airtends forthia 
forgetfulness or negligence. I shall fully 
expect to see you, so that you must not 
disappoint me.” 

This billet threw into some per¬ 
plexity. I was conscious how culpable 
I had been^ and was at a loss what apO- 
l<^y to' makci I coultl not^ however, 
hesitate to comply, and went next morn¬ 
ing to Wallace’s. My cousin received me 
with her usual frankness and aflhctioin^ 
B»di after a few minutes conversation^ 
in which her friend bore a' ffeirti she in¬ 
vited me to walk with her. The aif 
with which this invitation was made, coftu 
vtHced me tliat somethinig eXtraordiiiaiy 

▼OL. II. M 
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engrossed her thoughts. This belief in¬ 
creased my embarrassments. 

After a few turns in the garden, and 
when we appeared at a sufficient distance 
from interruption, she said with great 
earnestness, and, looking at me stead¬ 
fastly, “ Sidney returned home last week, 
and spent yesterday here. He tells me 
that.*you vi^t Clelia Neville frequently. 
You told me,, when I saw you last, that 
you designed to have no more intercourse 
with that person. What has happened 
to change this remlution ?” 

I was silent. She noticed my embar¬ 
rassment, and resumed, in a tone of irre¬ 
sistible tenderness, “ Let not my brother 
deem me selfish and impertinent. My 
inquiries are dictated by regard for your 
welfare. That welfare I believe to be 
in some danger. " Forgive me, then, Tor 
taking you thus to task. You have over¬ 
looked your promise , to mq, but that 
promise was exacted not merely or chie%: 
to gratify myself, but to screen you from 
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the most formidable danger which can 
assail your youth. Far am I from in¬ 
tending to upbraid you for any negli¬ 
gence of me. I have, of my own accord, 
given up my claims upon your faith; 
and cannot wonder that beauty, grace¬ 
fulness, intelligence, and sensibility, far 
superior to what I possess, have enchanted 
you in another. For this you are not to 
blame. You are not to blame for any 
thing; least of all for withholding your 
confidence from me, and declining to 
seek my advice. As se^n as I can tho¬ 
roughly convince you that my regard for 
you is void of selfishness and jealousy, 
this- reserve will disappear, and I will 
convince you of it. 

“ You are the son of my mother. She 
who saved me from indigence and suffer- 
ing,' who took me to her home and her 
bosrnn, and gave me all thi happiness 
that I possess, lives in ypur form, in your 
futures, in your voice. When you are 
present, she is always before me. You 
M 2 
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are the pride and the hope of her life, 
shall I not love you, then, for her sake ? 

“ But that love is small in proportion 
to that which I bear you for your owp 
sake. My woman’s heart is yours. My 
very soul reposes in your bosom. I know 
no happiness but as you are happy. Are 
the transports of a wife and a mother 
not to be found in your arms ? Are your 
affections to be given to another? It is 
well. I unmurrouringly acquiesce. I 
adopt that other for my substitute.^ I 
am anxious, onlyi that she may merit 
your devotion. To see you betrayed, 
connected with a specious impostor, 
with a faithless wanton, would break my 
heart j indeed it would. 

You are mine,” she continued, put¬ 
ting her arm round my neck, and . in a- 
tone of new sweetness, “you are minej. 
and I will n«t part with you bat to one. 
thatiWdl dleserves the precious gift^ Be»* 
loved Felix ! GleliaJ^eville deseives ytiili, 
not,” 
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What were my feelings during this 
address? My heart was fickle and in¬ 
constant, but yet not callous. Tears 
rushed to my eyes. I was subdued. I 
was torn with remorse for my past insen¬ 
sibility to such excellence. I said, “I 
have wronged you. Henceforth I put 
my faith in your hands. Direct me as 
you please. I will worship and obey you 
as my better angel.” 

“ That is a good youth; but be not 
prodigal of promises. Show your sin¬ 
cerity by disclosing your feelings and 
motives. Give me a just account of 
wliat has happened during your absence. 
^Wiy, on the evening of the very day we 
parted, did you go to Miss Neville? Why 
have so many evenings since been spent 
with her ? From twilight to ten, twelve, 
and even two o’clock? And why, on 
leaving this enchantress, instead of leek- 
ii^g your repose, have you rambled to 
!%huylkill, and descried the dawn from 
the verge of Quarry hill ?” 
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I Started. How came you acquainted 
with these incidents f” 

“ They came to me from Sidney, who 
gained them from a friend who lives not 
far from Miss Neville’s.” 

Sidney and his' friend, thought I, are 
officious, and had better be employed 
about their own concerns. I suppressed 
these thoughts, and produced the letter 
which I had received from Clelia. 
“There, said I, was my inducement to 
renew my visits.” 

She perused the letter. I then re¬ 
counted the substance of Clelia’s nar¬ 
rative. I mentioned the compassion 
which this story had excited, and my 
readiness to maintain a friendly inter¬ 
course with her. Nothing had since 
passed unsuitable to those duties which 
were incumbent on her as a wife. I re- 
garded her as such, and was not ashamed 
to confess that I delighted in her ccpi- 
pany. 1 saw nothing in this intercoulie 
that ought to offend the most scrupulous. 
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My cousin’s eye was full of suspicion 
and uneasiness. After a pause she said, 
“She once confessed that she loved you 

“She-did.’’ 

“ Has she retracted that confession ?” 

“ Heaven forbid!’’ * 

“ She repeats still that she loves you 

“ She does not deny it.” 

“ She is not particularly circumspect— 
reserved ?” 

“ Certainly she is; as much as she 
ought to be.” 

“ More so than before the discovery of 
her marriage ? Than when she demeaned 
herself as lovers are used to do ?” 

“ Not more so. In that respect I see 
no difference. 

“When you offer—she does not de¬ 
cline ; she does not shrink from your 
caresses ? She does not manifest dis¬ 
pleasure?” 

“ No; she is as a^ctionate in her de- 
|iortment as you are.” 

« But I am your sister. I am more 
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than your sisti^r. I am not a wife.. Has 
she never wept at those ties which oblige 
her to treat you merely as a friend ? 
Has she never painted the felicity at¬ 
tendant on indissoluble union with you, 
and maligned the power which forbids it F 

I could not deny that she had. 

“ Have you never concurred with her 
wishes and her tears ? Have you never 
sought relief from impatience and de^ 
jection in reflecting that every man must 
die ? That Belgrave’s vices will probably 
expedite his deatli, and that then you 
may seek the hand of .this wom^n with¬ 
out a crime ?” 

“ It is true.” - 

“ Do not these fits of impati^ee m- 
cr^se in frequency and obstinacy ?” 

“ Ji cannot tell. They are more easily 
removed at one time than at another.” 

“ At moments when your feelings are 
most active, does nq| § momentary doubt^ 
insinuate itself as to" the validity of th#t 
bond which inthrals ypur Clelia an- 
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Other ? It was not strong chiough to bind 
her affections and person to a ruffian. It 
hindered her not from imbibing and 
avowing an attachment to one more wor¬ 
thy, and whose heart gives her all its 
treasures in return. Why, then, (do you 
not sometimes ask) should it hinder her 
from giving the natural proofs of that 
attachment? Conjugal duty, it seems, 
has not prevented her withdrawing from 
Belgrave her love, her confidence, and 
her society. It has not hindered her 
from bestowing all thcfse upon another. 
Having given thus much, the seal surely 
is broken, and duty will permit her to 
give all. Have not such reveries as these 
sometimes, however rarely, fluctuated in 
your thoughts, and rendered you insensi¬ 
ble to midnight damps ?’* 

I was silent. 

Have not soliloquies escaped you, at 
moHients when memqry was most full of 
^ blandishments and grsyi^s of this 
friend^, in which a hearer would distin> 
M 5 
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guish such ISounds as ‘ Unnatural re¬ 
straints ! Arbitrary institutions! Capri¬ 
cious scruples!’ tell me, honestly, Felix.” 

I could not speak. 

“ But these were merely creatures of 
a fancy, which, in being ever busy in 
csreation, and always hovering round the 
image of this girl, must be expected to 
produce every shape, and to sport with 
eveiy possible phantom. These images 
are fleeting. They are chastised and 
banished by wiser thoughts, which show 
you that the efflisions of the heart, the 
interchange of sentiments, and the ac¬ 
ceptance and return of chaste caresses, 
are all that is of lasting value, even in 
wedlock. With these you resolve to be 
content, and to wait till circumstances 
arise that will sanctipn a closer intimacy.” 

“There,” said I, with eagerness, “ ypu 
do me justice.” 

“ And yet—ho^ often does that offi¬ 
cious phrailp^^* and yet,’ interfere to break 
tliis equable tenor, to call up a ri^retful 
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sigh ?—‘ And yet it is a^pity. Life is 
wasted in delays. Belgrave may survive 
a half-century.* How often, at the con¬ 
clusion of an interview, has a contempt 
of remote consequences, a faith in con¬ 
cealment, indignation at imaginary re¬ 
straints, and the unjust obloquy of man¬ 
kind, insensibly gained the upper place 
in your mind! How often have you 
noted the repose of%iature, the security 
of solitude, and whispered in her ear, 
‘why must we part? Why should we 
be separated' an hour; and why should 
this hour sever us ?’ And do you not 
still hear that sweet voice, which sigh¬ 
ingly and whisperingly answers, alas! it 
must be so!” 

I was overpowered with confusion. I 
shuddered as if a witness had really been 
present at our interviews. I was as¬ 
tonished and abashed M so faithful a pic¬ 
ture. 

I forgive your silence,*’ resumed my 
nonh^ress. “ You need not answer me. 
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I seie that apnjectures are true. Such 
must ever be the reveries of one young 
as you, with principles versatile, un¬ 
grounded in religion, or on that piorality 
which is the growth of experience. And 
the tendency of these things, if not to 
un^erinine your virtue, to make you dis¬ 
solute and callous to reproach, yet, to 
unnerve your courage, to enfeeble all 
your energies, to divert your attention 
from useful knowledge, the service of 
your friends ^d your country, you do 
not see! 

“ Clelia has hitherto been, in your opi¬ 
nion, blameless. She has been the vic¬ 
tim of treachery and cruelty. She fled 
from the mistreatment of a monster. 
She stands in need, and she is deserving 
of a friend. Are not these your opi¬ 
nions ?’* 

“ They are.’^ 

“ And on what, evidence are they 
buUt?” 

I was disconcerted, and at a for 
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an answer. At length I said, “ I have 
no evidence but her own assertion. I 
have told you the story which I heard 
from her.4? 

And is that evidence sufficient ? 
How numberless and irresistible are the 
inducements to conceal what, if known, 
would redound to our shame? How 
easy to disguise the real motives of our 
conduct! Belgrave may have been the 
inhuman and depraved wretch which he 
is said to be. Aversion to his features, 
and impatience of his tyranny, may have 
existed; but were these the ohly motives 
to object to marriage and to abandon her 
countery ? Might not her abhorrence of 
Belgrave partly have arisen from an 
unauthorised attachment to another ? 
Might not his cruelty partly proceed 
from reasonable jealousy? And might 
not that attachment have been one of 
the inducements to elopement ?” 

These insinuations startled me. 1 had 
no time to weigh their truth. Their 
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being admitted by one of my cousin’s 
candour and discernment, entitled them 
to some regard from me. I besought 
her to be more explicit. "Wfere these 
her suspicions ? On what grounds were 
they built ? 

You know that she has friends and 
associates in this country. You know 
that there are many who have constant 
intercourse with Dublin. Have you made 
inquiries among these respecting your 
friend ? Possibly some one might be able 
to corroborate or confute her story.” 

I confessed that I had made use of no 
such expedients. 

“ But ought they not to have been 
used? Would they not have naturally 
occurred to a cautious temper ?” 

I answered, that my recent arrival in 
the city, hindered me from forming ac¬ 
quaintances with many persons; that, 
however strong ray doubts might have 
been, I was wholly at a loss to whom to 
apply for this end. 
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“ Say rather, my friend, that your de¬ 
votion to this girl absorbed every thought, 
and all that time which might have been 
employed in enlarging the number of your 
friends, and in supplying you with ma¬ 
terials of observation and reflection. 
You were a stranger to suspicion, and, 
therefore, reflected not that Mrs. Keith 
had been much known and respected in 
this city; that persons existed who had 
been serviceable to her in the manage¬ 
ment and disposal of her property j that 
her will, by which she made this girl her 
successor, must have had executors, and 
witnesses, who, probably, knew the cha¬ 
racter and condition of Miss Neville, and 
to whom one like you might easily have 
found access. Ought not your caution 
to have suggested these expedients ?” 

I could not but acknowledge it. 

“ And these expedients which you 
ought to have pursued, would naturally 
be pursued by those who love you. 
Would they not ?” 
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“ And have they been pursued ?” 

Sidney has obtained, from authentic 
sources, some information respecting this 
woman, which has just been communi¬ 
cated to me.” 

I was anxious to receive this informa¬ 
tion. I entreated her not to withhold 
from me what she had heard. 

“ Alas! my friend, this woman, thus 
amiable, thus studious, thus unfortunate, 
is — a profligate. Her husband had some 
reason for his persecution. His charac¬ 
ter is wholly opposite to that which she 
has described. His reputation has fewer 
blemishes than are incident to most men 
of the same riches and rank. Before 
marriage, she bestowed her heart and her 
person upon a young man, insinuating 
and elegant, but, unprincipled and disi- 
honest. He was her father’s clerk. Her 
attachment to this youth was shameless, 
and overstepped all bounds of decorifm. 
It has, indeed, been proved, that the first 
overtures to an illicit intercourse came 
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from her. This intercourse continued 
after nuirriage, and she, finally, to secure 
his company, eloped with h^n. 

“These truths are notorious in her 
native city, and have been circumstan¬ 
tially related to Mr. L***, whose probity 
you well know, in a letter from an Irish 
friend, whose integrity and means of 
knowing the truth, are unquestionable. 
Mr. L***’s modes of thinking are sin¬ 
gular. He had much respect for Mr. 
Keith and his widow, and is named trus¬ 
tee in the will of the latter. During her 
abode here, the young lady’s conduct 
he? been free from reproach. She has 
shunned almost all intercourse with the 
world, since the decease of her aunt, 
probably from a consciousness of her 
guilt, and of the danger of detection. 
Mr. L*** has disclosed his knowledge to 
no one, but has kept a vigilant eye over 
her. He is unwilling to destroy her re¬ 
putation, as long as she acts with circum¬ 
spection. 
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“ You know Mr. L***’s friendship for 
Sidney. A meeting took place between 
them a few days ago. Clelia was men¬ 
tioned by the former, and the assiduity 
of your visits ; some connection being 
known to subsist between Sidney and you 
was likewise mentioned. Sidney was de¬ 
sired to exert his influence to induce you 
to break off so 4angerous an intercourse. 
For some time the true character of Miss 
Neville was concealed, notwithstanding 
Sidney’s endeavours to extort from him 
his knowledge; but, at length, these 
facts were stated, and the letters contain¬ 
ing them were shown, on condition that 
the discreetest and most sparing use 
should be made of them. They were 
communicated to me, that I might guard 
you against consequences so much to be 
dreaded from the uncommon fascinations 
of this woman. 

“ How very slender must be those 
talents which will not enable their pos¬ 
sessor to frame a plausible tale; and how 
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easily may looks of innocence and can¬ 
dour be assumed by a guilty heart! 

“ This woman is eminently lovely: her 
attractions and accomplishments are daz¬ 
zling, but she is sensual and fickle. No 
doubt she is susceptible of gratitude. No 
doubt your mind and person have en¬ 
chanted her. She loves you as one like 
her is capable of loving* with impetuo¬ 
sity. Marriage is no bar and no requisite 
to the gratification of her passion, and 
her deportment to you has hitherto been 
such as no heart of true delicacy and 
chastity would ever have adopted. It 
has been skilfully adapted to your con¬ 
stitution and temper, and, if you do not 
instantly change your course, will lead 
you to ruin. I shudder to think how 
near you have already been to the verge 
of guilt. That you have not fallen, was 
owing not to her virtue, but to yours. 

** She has artfully spread her wiles for 
you. She has chosen scenes and hours 
for your intercourse, most favourable to 
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the oblivion of conscience and foresight. 
The songs which she adapts, according 
to your own account, to her magic instru¬ 
ment, tend to move the soul to love, and 
inculcate contempt of the future, and for¬ 
getfulness of virtuous restraints. Thank 
Heaven! in spite of her enchantments, 
your iMegriiy is yet safe. Are you not, 
at length, convmfeed of your past dan- 
ger, and determined to exercise more 
caution for the future ?” 

What could I say ? These tidings sunk 
me into grief. The evidence thus pro¬ 
duced, appeared to me incontestible. 
Clelia then was an adulteress, and a pro¬ 
fligate ? With such an one, it was im¬ 
possible to hold converse. That love, 
to which I confided my hopes of happi¬ 
ness, could never lodge in the bosom of 
a sensualist and hypocrite. Her passion 
for me might lead to extravagance and 
phren 2 y; but without the ornament of 
chastity, or a basis in integrity, it was to 
be shunned and abhorred. 
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My courage wholly deserted me. I 
melted into tears. I became, to my cou¬ 
sin, an object of commiseration. I be¬ 
came flexible and pliant to all her wishes, 
and readily consented to avoid this un¬ 
fortunate girl in future. 

My grief at this discovery, after the 
first burst of conviction was past, and 
when solitude afforded me leisure to 
think, led me to in^stigate Sidney’s evi¬ 
dence more closely. I said: Is it right 
thus hastily to condemn a being, whose 
situation necessarily exposes her to 
calumny and misapprehension ? Am I 
sure that the whole is not a wicked arti¬ 
fice of Sidney’s, to thwart my projects of 
happiness ? That L*** has not invented 
tliis tale CO blast the character of Clelia ? 
That L***’s correspondent has not been 
a deceiver, or been himself misled ? 

She has given me proofs of tenderness; 
but, admitting them to be incautious, 
they are not, in themselves, criminal, and 
may, sorely be excused by her youth, 
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her ardent feelings, and her confidence 
in me. Where is this lover with whom 
she is said to have eloped? Her con¬ 
duct, since her coming hither, has been 
allowed to be proper, and what human 
creature may not repent of his misdeeds, 
and grow wiser by experience? What 
should hinder but that her past errors 
are now regarded with detestation and 
remorse ? That she has admitted a pure 
love into her heart, and will henceforth 
conform to its dictates? It was not I 
that, in spite of her concealment, detected 
her marriage. She spontaneously dis¬ 
closed it. To this hour it might have 
been a secret, for she is not aware that 
her true situation is known to any one 
on this side of the ocean. 

“ She had dwelt with the most pictur¬ 
esque, and, apparently, the most ingenu¬ 
ous minuteness on the incidents of her 
life, and especially those subsequent to 
marriage with Belgrave. She had related 
all the steps taken to efiect her escape j 
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all the events of the voyage; the name, 
character, and situation of the captain. 
Had she been accompanied by a lover, 
this narrative was vitiated not merely 
by omissions, but by falsehoods. All 
the difficulties and distresses which she 
painted, necessarily implied the want of 
a friend or protector. Was it possible 
that nothing in her tones and looks, no¬ 
thing in a story* so abundant in particu¬ 
lars, would have betrayed her falsehood ? 
By affording me the means of inquiring 
of the captain, and her fellow passengers, 
one of whom was a resident in this city, 
did she not afford sufficient proof of her 
sincerity ? 

And what if she be calumniated ? If 
Belgrave, by inhuman falsehoods, has 
blasted her good name, and thus per¬ 
petuated the mischiefs, which his venge¬ 
ance had already inflicted, and from 
which, flight into another world has not 
been able to screen her; his enmity to 
her, and even his regard for himself. 
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would naturally lead him to employ this 
engine to ruin her. Hypocrisy and arti¬ 
fice are easy, and she who might counter¬ 
work or unmask the betrayer, was un¬ 
conscious of his machinations. She lived 
in the vain security that her name and 
her existence were forgotten, and that 
her refutation, at least, among the beings 
who surrounded-hfsr* w^ free from stain. 

No, I will riot desert her. I will not 
hastily believe her wicked, and will spare 
no pains to ascertain the truth. I will 
go to Sidney. I will make him intro¬ 
duce me to his friend. I will see this 
letter with my own eyes. I will scrupu¬ 
lously weigh its claims to belief. I will 
make inquiries of others, and even of 
herself. I will charge her with impos¬ 
ture in terms so direct, and with a 
watchfulness so close, that the truth 
shall not escape me* 

With these sentiments I returned to 
the city« and hasted to Sidney’s lodgings;^ 
He received me w4th that^ placid brow> 
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and cordial familiarity which always dis¬ 
tinguished him. Cursory topics were 
quickly dismissed, and I called his atten¬ 
tion to my cousin and Miss Neville. I 
related what had just been told me, and 
required him to deny or confirm it. 

“Your cousin has faithfully repeated 
my intelligence. All that is true.’* 

“ All that,” I quickly I’eplied, “isfalse. 
There is some deception, some stratagem 
to ruin this unhappy woman, and to ruin 
me.” 

He lifted his eyes, but looked forward 
with undiminished benignity, and spoke 
mildly — “Would you say that I have 
invented that tale ?” 

“Forgive me. That insinuation was 
rash.” 

“ Nay,” said he, “ it was suitable and 
proper. You ought to listen to such tales 
with reluctance, and not admit them on 
slight evidence. I ask you not to credit 
me on my assertion. Nothing should 
content you but the sight of the letter, 
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which I will procure for you, and, so far 
from wishing you to believe before you 
see it, I exhort you to suspend your be¬ 
lief. Meanwhile, here is a copy, which 
you may peruse, and may compare with 
the original.” 

I took the paper and read it. It con¬ 
tained all that my cousin had reported. 
Sidney s character; the absence of all 
motives to deceit, on this occasion, since 
his interest as the lover of Louisa, and 
as my competitor, would necessarily in¬ 
duce him to favour, rather than to coun¬ 
teract, my pursuit of another, showed 
me the folly of casting suspicions upon 
him. There could not be a doubt that 
this letter, at least, was genuine. I laid 
down the paper and was silent. 

“Perhaps,” said Sidney, “your know¬ 
ledge of this woman has supplied you 
with proof of the falsehood of this story. 
Perhaps you have indubitable evidence 
that she is not a wife? That she did 
not quit Ireland clandestinely?” 
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“ Both these, said I, mournfully, are 
true.” 

“ Indeed! How did that appear?” 

“ By her own confession.” 

“ What then are the facts which she 
denres, or which you disbelieve ?”• 

“ She fled, but her fidelity to her hus¬ 
band has been inviolate. She fled, not 
to enjoy the company of a seducer, but 
to shun the cruelty of a tyrant.” 

Sidney shook his head, in token of in¬ 
credulity ; but, for a short interval, said 
nothing. At length he resumed : 

“ Nothing is more frequent than ca¬ 
lumny. Nothing is more easy than to 
belie the actions and motives of a human 
being. Appearances against this woman 
are strong. Yet her innocence is not 
impossible. For her, own sake, as well 
as for yours, I have resolved to ascertain 
the truth. She ought not tn be kept in 
ignorance of what is believed respecting 
her. She ought, at least, to have an 
opportunity of avowing her integrity. 

N 2 
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After reading this letter, in the hands of 
Mr. L***, I determined to visit her, and 
lay before her the contents." 

“ I started. And did you go ? Did 
you tell her this ?” 

My perturbations attracted his notice. 
They partly arose from surprise, at the 
abrupt mention of a project so singular 
and unexpected, and partly fi’om inex¬ 
plicable fears lest he might prejudice her 
mind against me. 

“ Be not alarmed," he replied, “ I did 
not go. There was no need to go. My 
uncertainty was removed by different 
means.” 

“ Are you then convinced of her in¬ 
nocence ?” 

“ No. The proofs which I allude to 
had an opposite tendency. They con¬ 
vince me of her guilt.” 

My heart drooped at these unwelcome 
sounds. I had scarcely courage enough 
to inquire into the nature of these proofs. 

“ They inform me that the paramour. 
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with whom Clelia dishonoured herself 
before marriage, and whom the claims 
of a husband could not prevail on her to 
discard, is now in this city. That their 
illicit intercourse is still continued, her 
nights being spent in his company.” 

Horror at this news was (piickly les¬ 
sened by incredulity. 1 remembered 
that four evenings in the week were 
spent with me. That 1 went to her 
early, and left her late. The existence 
of a rival was impossible, for what mo¬ 
tive could induce her to bestow tender¬ 
ness and confidence on me. To suppose 
her affections thus equally divided; thus 
daily changeable; to suppose her, with- 
regard to me, a dissembler, was, to the 
last degree, absurd! Why should she 
devote her time to any other besides 
him who possessed her affections ? Why 
solicit and encourage visits, when those 
visits would merely interfere with, and 
tend to the detection of her intercourse 
with one whose society must be infinitely 
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preferred. I saw her not at stated hours, 
or concerted intervals. Half the even¬ 
ings of the week were devoted to her, 
but they were not pre-appointed. My 
approach was hailed with delight, and 
my departure witnessed with reluctance. 

No: this was a manifest calumnv. 1 
' •» 

did not disclose all my reasons for deny¬ 
ing my faith to this story, but I did not 
conceal my disbelief, and inquired w'hat 
were the proofs. 

“ My evidence I cannot produce. The 
information was given on condition that 
the authors should be concealed. I pro¬ 
mised concealment more readily, because, 
if the intelligence were true, its truth 
might easily be ascertained. I, for my 
part, entertain no doubts. The evidence 
was such as not to be resisted: I am 
convinced of her depravity. Without 
this evidence, I neither desire nor ex¬ 
pect you to believe it, but it must always 
be in your power to ascertain its truth 
by other means.” 
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“ Be good enough to tell me how.” 

” The path is obvious. By charging 
her directly with this misconduct, she 
will hardly fail of tacitly confirming it. 
Besides, you know whether she has any 
acknowledged visitants besides yourself.” 

“ She has none; none, at least, but of 
her own sex.” 

“ If she denies herself to him, in the 
presence of another, she must often deny 
herself to you. So much of her time 
must be shared with him, that your visits 
must be very unfreque.’o'j not to interfere 
with his.” 

“ My visits, said I, are not unfrequent, 
and they take place at seasons utterly 
inconsistent with the existence of such 
a connection.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Sidney, in a 
tone of surprise and disapprobation, “ it 
grieves me to hear that. If this woman 
be criminal, it matters little whether it 
be with you or with another.” 
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I was disconcerted and abashed at the 
inference thus drawn from my words. 
The inference was false, but such as a 
mind fastidious in its maxims of de¬ 
corum, might easily draw from the fre¬ 
quency, the loneliness, and protraction 
of our interviews. I was unwilling to 
state the truth, in this respect, for fear 
of creating one suspicion, by the means 
employed for removing another. Mean¬ 
while anxiety was strongly painted in my 
friend’s looks. He resumed: 

“ Your visits must, indeed, be frequent 
and unseasonable,’if they interfere with 
his. Such intercourse loves to hide itself 
beneath the veil of darkness. It is awake 
and active when the rest of the world are 
asleep. Sufficient caution is, indeed, em¬ 
ployed to prevent intrusion in the pre¬ 
sent instance. Should you call at the 
hours devoted to him, you would be 
turned away with ‘ she is indisposed 
‘ she is not at home‘ she is engaged.’ 
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Doors and windows are closed and fast¬ 
ened, and the porter is commissioned to 
exclude every comer.” 

“ And pray, you, what are those sea¬ 
sons ?” 

“They begin at eight or nine, and 
end — before morning.” 

My heart now misgave me. Such 
were the periods of my own visits, but I 
saw her only thrice or four times in the 
week. The intervals, indeed, were re¬ 
gular, though that regularity had been 
accidental. Could those nights when I 
was absent be thus devoted ? And what 
were my claims ? I was no more than 
her friend. My pretensions interfere not 
with those of such a one as this. To me 
she gave her confidence and esteem, on 
another she bestowed her love. 

“ How often,” said I, “ does this inter- 
course take place ?” 

“ Not every night, but thrice a week 
at least.” 

This tended to confirm my fears. In- 
N 5 
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dignation began to rise with my grief. 
“ I will burst upon her,” said I, “ when 
she expects me not. I will detect her in 
the very arms of her seducer. This will 
be ample proof, and this proof is in my 
power.” 

Sidney marked the disquietude which 
these thoughts produced. He regarded 
me with looks of compassion. “ Come,” 
said he, cheerily, “ things shall all be set 
right. You and I, Felix, shall know each 
other better. Your cousin shall join us 
in a scheme from which we will contrive 
to extract pleasure as well as benefit. If 
you will spend this evening with me, I 
will disclose my plan.” 

“ 1 am in no mood,” said I, “to adopt 
new schemes. This unhappy mystery 
must be cleared up before I can take 
repose.” 

Whence does this interest in a stranger 
arise?” said he. “Is it a disinterested 
zeal for the honour of a female, who, in 
consequence of being a wife, is culpable 
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for maintaining intimacy with any one 
but heV husband? But this mystery is 
easily removed. It might have been re¬ 
moved last evening.” 

How ?” 

“ If, instead of pushing pieces of wood 
over a chequered table, you had applied 
at her door for admission- 

“ What then ? 

“ You would have been dismissed with 
a false or evasive answer.” 

“ Last evening ? Was this profligate 
in her company last evening ? For how 
long?” 

“ From ten o’clock till one at least.” 

These few words instantly revived my 
fainting hopes. Evidence of the trea¬ 
chery employed against my friend could 
not be stronger than this. These hours 
w'ere spent in my company. The gross¬ 
ness of the calumny was therefore appa¬ 
rent. My features brightened with con¬ 
fidence and exultation. “ Your informer 
has assured you of this ? Or is it a con- 
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jecture ? Is it built upon the same au¬ 
thority with the rest of the story you 
have told ?" 

“ I have no better evidence for any 
thing respecting this woman.” 

“ Then you are deceived,” cried I, 
vehemently. “ Your informer is a lying 
and perfidious wretch. It is some wicked 
agent of her tyrant, who has endeavoured 
to abuse your ears, and to blast the re¬ 
putation of an helpless and unfortunate 
woman.” 

He still preserved an air of doubt and 
anxiety. “ I fear that you pronounce 
too hastily,” said he. 

“ No. The falsehood of this assertion, 
at least, I have the means of discovering 
incontestibly.” 

“ What means ?” 

“Such as are more to be relied on 
than vague and anonymous insinuations. 
Nothing less than the testimony of my 
own senses.” 

He looked at me with new disquietude. 
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“ You talk in riddles. How could the 
testimony of your senses inform you in 
what manner, and with whom, this 
woman spent the last evening ?” 

‘J Because I was neither blind nor 
deaf; because, at the very time you men¬ 
tion, from ten o’clock till one, at night, I 
was her companion. There was not an 
interval of ten seconds in which I did not 
see or hear her.” 

“ You mistake me,” said he, “ I speak 
of last evening; of Saturday evening.” 

“ Certainly,” returned I, “ and I rejoice 
that you do, otherwise I might have 
wanted such unerring proofs of the false¬ 
hood of the tale.” 

He rose from his seat, and fixing more 
steadfast looks upon me, repeated, “last 
evening, you tell me, was wholly spent 
by you with this woman.” 

“ It was.” 

“ He now turned away from me, and 
walked to fro, with a troubled face. I 
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imagined that I understood these tokens. 
He inferred an improper intercourse, 
from an interview thus unseasonable. 1 
was embarrassed in my turn. I was fear¬ 
ful of this inference, and therefore con¬ 
fessed thus much, witli some faltering and 
reluctance, which inevitably tended to 
confirm his suspicions. Still the strongest 
emotion in my heart was delight, in dis ¬ 
covering the falsehood of the charges 
made against Miss Neville. 

“Felix,” said Sidney, solemnly, and 
with a deep sigh, “ I love you much. 1 
think upon the danger which besets you, 
with pain arising not only from the love 
that I bear you, but from my affection for 
your cousin, whose hajipiness is inter¬ 
woven with vours. I'ill this moment I 
was not aware of all your danger; of 
the frailty, the fickleness, the pliancy of 
your mind.” There he stopped. 

“ Your fears,” said I, “ on my account, 
are generous, but groundless. i'his 
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woman is nothing to me, but a friend, 
from whose society I collect greater plea¬ 
sure and instruction than any other 
source will supply. She is a sufterer 
whom it is my duty to cherish. She has 
been maligned and persecuted; and 
while I am convinced of the iniquity 
with which she has been treated, ought I 
to act as if my convictions were oppo¬ 
site ? Ought I to shun the society of one 
whom I know to be innocent and excel¬ 
lent, or refuse her conversation and her 
confidence, on terms consistent with 
every duty ?” 

He seemed to pay little regard to these 
words, but, advancing towards me, wdth 
new solemnity, said : “ let me again ask 
you; let me conjure you to tell me the 
truth. How, and where did you spend 
last evening ?” 

“ Innocently, as I hope for mercy froitj 
a righteous and omniscient judge. I 
spent it innocently. Nothing passed be- 
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tween us: nothing has ever passed be¬ 
tween us, inconsistent with her obliga¬ 
tions as the wife of another; nothing but 
what a sister might laudably bestow.” 

“But how, and where was it spent? 
In the presence of the same righteous 
judge, tell me how, and where was it 
spent ?” 

“ I have already told you. It was in 
my own lodgings till nine o’clock ; from 
that hour till one in the morning, in the 
house, and by the side of Clelia.” 

Surprise, indignation, and grief were 
mingled in the features of Sidney. He 
could with difficulty articulate, “Is it 
possible ? So young, trained up in habits 
of sincerity and purity, and yet capable 
—under a tremendous sanction—thus 
deliberately capable! Felix, I dismiss 
my hopes of you. This instance.of de¬ 
pravity and falsehood exceeds what my 
worst fears had painted.” 

“ Falsehood I Depravity I What words 
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are these ? How have I deserved the 
charge ?” 

“Enough. Nothing need be said, 
unless it be to retract a falsehood so 
hateful! so audacious!-.” 

My blood began to boil.—“ I have no¬ 
thing to retract. I can only aver my 
truth and my innocence. If surmises 
and rumours, or fallacious inferences, are 
of more weight than my solemn declara¬ 
tions, I have, indeed, fallen low in your 
esteem. I disdain to expostulate with 
you. I shall make no efforts to retrieve 
your good opinion. If it can thus easily 
be lost, to regain it is impossible, and 
when gained, it is worthless.” 

Wliat followed, tended only mutually 
to exasperate. We parted in anger. 

My mind was full of vexation and unea¬ 
siness. I was oppressed with the proofs 
of Sidney’s general integrity; persuaded 
of my own innocence ; wounded by the 
charge of having basely lied, though con- 
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scious that the charge was unmerited; 
alternately consoled by the approbation 
of my own conscience, and afflicted by 
perceiving that 1 had lost the esteem of 
one whose discernment and integrity I 
had been accustomed to revere; and du¬ 
bious of the grounds on which I stood, 
I was fearful that the evidence which 
swayed his belief was, in itself, suffi¬ 
ciently plausible and intricate to govern 
a dispassionate observer ; fearful that the 
same evidence, and even the mere autho¬ 
rity of Sidney, would undermine my re¬ 
putation in the hearts of others; of the 
Wallaces; of my cousin ; of my mother. 

For the present, I felt no inclination to 
visit Clelia. I wanted some one in whose 
ear I might pour my whole soul; in 
whose bosom I might disburthen my 
heart of its vexations. No one was 
more entitled to this confidence than my 
cousin, and to her I accordingly on the 
next morning repaired. 
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She received me without her usual 
smiles of affability. She had been weep¬ 
ing. She acceded to my wishes to walk 
in the garden, with half disguised reluct¬ 
ance. When alone together, she seemed 
disinclined to speak. I was chilled with 
a thousand different apprehensions. I 
already perceived that her mind was poi¬ 
soned by what I deemed the artifices or 
malignities of Sidney. My courage for¬ 
sook me at the thoughts of contending 
with an adversary so formidable. 

At length I broke silence, and com¬ 
plained of her reserve. 

“ My reserve,” she answered, “ flows 
from my sorrow. What can I say to you ^ 
It is not my province to rebuke, or to 
censure you. Perhaps, if 1 once had acted 
differently, things would not have been 
thus. I acted, as I thought, for the best, 
but you will be of a different opinion. 
Your vices and your miseries you will not 
scruple to lay at the door of my pride 
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and obstinacy. And how shall I repel 
the charge ?” 

“ Do you then believe me to be vi¬ 
cious ?” 

“ I cannot but believe it.” 

“ Good Heaven ! What is the ground 
of your belief? You will not surely con¬ 
demn me unheard ?” 

“ I have no doubts.” 

“ No doubt of my depravity ?” 

“ Alas! none.” 

“ Let me then take away from your 
sight, a wretch who is not even worthy 
to be heard in his own defence.” 

She wept and sobbed. “ Go, my once 
loved brother, the joy of my heart, leave 
me; your presence is a source of pain 
too exquisite to be borne. Go, and may 
your eyes be opened to the ruin which 
lies in your path soon enough to shun it!" 

“ And is it come to this ? Shall I not, 
at least, know my crime ?” 

“ Your crime cannot but be known to 
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you. Would you have me blast my own 
ears by repeating it ? To connect with 
the name of Felix Calvert the odious ap¬ 
pellations of villain! liar! ’Tis too much! 
I beseech you leave me! never see me 
more!- 

“This,”said I, “is the fatal treachery 
of Sidney. It is he who has shut your 
ears against the claims of justice.” 

“ Speak not of Sidney thus. You mis¬ 
apprehend, you know him not. Would 
to heaven there were more affinity be¬ 
tween you ; that a portion of his noble 
and enlightened spirit had fallen on my 
brother. But to hope is vain! Such 
felicity is not reserved for the lost 
Louisa 1” 

“ And is the word of Sidney to con¬ 
demn me to infamy and exile ? As a 
human creature, is it impossible for him 
to fail in knowledge, or in virtue? 
May not some unhappy error have mis¬ 
led him? 
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“ No ; there is no alternative. Either 
you or he is a perjured villain. Can I 
believe that Sidney hates my brother; 
that he deliberately utters abhorred 
falsehoods.? That I must believe, or 
suppose you to be guilty of the like. I 
cannot hesitate which to choose, which 
to condemn.” Her grief was now min¬ 
gled with impatience. She continued, 
“ I will not hear you. I will not see 
you more. If you continue here, my 
heart will burst. Go, ill-starred youth! 
Go; the sight of thee reminds me of 
thy mother^ and I cannot bear to 
think- 

My thoughts insensibly acquired firm¬ 
ness and consistency. Of those atro¬ 
cious charges I was innocent. I knew 
not what these charges were. I cared 
not to know. If I were not worthy to 
be heard, to be informed of my offences, 
I would trample in my turn, on such 
injustice; I would leave my vindication 
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to time, to chance. It was enough that 
my own heart acquitted me of guilt. 

After incoherently muttering these 
ideas, I left the garden, and the house, 
and once more set my horse’s head to¬ 
wards the city. 
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